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La Pharfale de Lucain, &c. 


Lucan’s Pharfalia tranflated into French, by M. Marmon- 
tel, of the French Academy. . 8vo. 2 Vols. Paris, 1766. 


HERE is no claffic writer who has fo much divided the 
T opinions of the critics as Lucan. Admired and cenfured, 
honoured and reproached, applauded and defpifed for the fame 
work, according to the different tafte and intelligence of men, 
his reputation has feldom been weighed in an equal fcale. His 
friends have always praifed him too much; his enemies have 
cenfured him too generally and too freely ; yet the former were 
more excufable than the latter; not only becaufe his excel- 
lencies evidently outweigh his faults, but becaufe there is a kind 
of philofophic enthufiafm and ftrength of fancy in his writings, 
the influence of which is fo extremely fafcinating, that the de- 
feéts of an author who can afford fuch pleafure are eafily forgot. 
It was owing to thefe influences that he was fo indifcriminately 
admired by Corneille. Full of glowing colours, and brilliant 
fentiments, he caught the animated fancy of the French poet, 


and indeed furnifhed the ornaments of his fineft fcenes. Yet if 


Corneille preferred him to Virgil, his judgment was undoubtedly 
bribed by his imagination. ‘The author of the Phar/alia wrote 
at a time of life when the faculties of the fancy are in their ut- 
moft vigour; but when their produce is generally ‘too luxu- 
riant, and requires the pruning and difpofing {kill of maturer 
years. Lucan, unfortunately for his poem, died at the age of 
twenty-feven, and it is really to be wondered how fuch depth 
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of philofophy, fuch refined morals, and fuch noble paintings, 
could have been the fruits of fuch early labours, rather than 
that thofe labours fhould want the polifh of mature and con- 
fummate judgment. His genius, moreover, was of that kind 
which defpifes deliberation, and cooler thought. Ardens, con- 
citatus, as Quintilian calls him, glowing, and rapid in his com- 
pofition, he waits not for the felection of language, nor dwells 
long upon the diftinction of images. Hence, his-celours are 
often too highly mixed, and injudicioufly difpofed. His lights 
are frequently too glaring, and his fhades impenetrable. Yet 
that confufion which proceeds from a bold and daring imagina- 
tion is hardly ever unattended with fomething extraordinary, or 
magnificent, fome ftroke of the grand, the beautiful, or the 
fublime : as an inftance of the Jatter, that famous line, 

Vi€irix euufa Deis placuit, fed viGa Catoni, 
has been often quoted and allowed. But a French critic, who 
many years ago wrote a book entitled Pen/eés Ingenieufes, has 
difputed both the fublimity and the propriety of the fentiment ; 
alledging that it was impious in Lucan to put the judgment of 
Cato in competition with that of the Gods. We know not 
whether Mr. Marmontel is not of that critic’s opinion, fince he 
has entirely omitted the line preceding, though it is of confe- 
quence to enforce and illuftrate Lucan’s fentiment : the paflage 
is as follows, | 

Quis juftius induat arma ; 

Scire nefus. Magno fe judice qui/que tuetur: 

Virix caufa Deis placuit ; fed via Catoni. 
Thus tranflated by Marmontel—<‘ sn de deux partis fut le 
plus jufte? I] n’eft pas permis de les favoir. Les Dieux fe de- 
clarent pour le vainqueur, mais Caton s’attache au vaincu.” 


Magn» fe judice quisque tuetur, is totally fuppreffed in the tranfla- 


tion ; and if the Tranflator was of the fame opinion with the 
critic above mentioned, he probably confulted the reputation of 
his author’s piety, by foftening the expreffion. Brebeuf has 
done fomething like the fame before him, who, in his tranfla- 
tion of this paflage, fays feebly, 
Les Dieux fervent Cefar3 mais Caton {uit Pompeé. 

We confefs that we are not fatisfied with either of the French 

tranflations ; nor do we perceive, with the French critic, the 


great impiety of the fentiment: for /uch a man was, upon a moral 
eftimate, not only equal, but fuperior to fuch Gods. Cato, whom 
Vellcius Paterculus beautifully calls homo virtuti fimillimus, might 


certainly rank with thofe deities, into whofe number the pufilla- 
nimous O€avius was confefledly admitted. The tranflation of 
our countryman, Rowe, does not pleafe us. better : 
uftly to name the better caufe were hard, 
hile greateft names for either fide declar’d, 
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Vitorious Czfar by the Gods was crown’d, 

The vanquifh’d party was by Cato own’d. : 
In all thefe tranflations, the dignity, the importance, the 
pointed force of the original, are loft. 

Indeed, wherever Lucan fpeaks of Cato, he feems to derive 
a kind of enthufiafm from the dignity of his fubjeé, and in ‘fuch 
paflages he generally rifes above himfelf.—How beautiful, and, 
at the fame time, how animated is that paflage, where he de~ 
‘{cribes his hero in the burning defarts of Lybia, refufing the 
little water that a foldier had offered him : | 

Arent ora fiti: confoeda eff parva maligna 

Unda procul vend : quam vix e pulvere miles 

Corripiens, gale convexusm infudit in orbem, 

Porrexitque duci: Jqualebant pulvere fauces 

CunGorum: minimumque tencns dux ipfe liquoris, 

Javidiofus erat. Mene, inguit, degener unum 

Miles in béc turba vacuum virtute putafti ? 

Ufque adeo mollis, prim que caloribus impar 

Sum vifus ? Quanto pena tu dignior ifta, 

Qui popula fitiente bibas ? fc concitus ira, 
) Excufsit galeam, Jufficitque omnibus unda, 
Was it not likely that a young and heroic imagination, fuch ag 
Lucan’s, would be in raptures with fuch an aé& of heroifm, and 
yaife the man who was capable of it to the dignity of the Gods? 
Addifon caught fire from the fame glorious objeét, and thug 
clotely imitated the Roman poet in the following animated lines: 

If fome penurious fource by chance appear’d, 

Scanty of waters, when yop {coop’d it dry, 

And offer’d the full helmet up to Cato, 

Did he not dafh th’ untafted moifture from him ? 

Taffo, if we miftake not, may be numbered amongft the ad- 
mirers of Lucan ;—at leaft, like Addifon, he has thought it 
worth his while to imitate him, The Roman poet, {peaking 
of the ruins of Troy, fays, 





Fam tota teguntur 
Pergama Dumetis, etiam periere ruing. 
The Italian, of Carthage ; . 
Copre i fufit e le Pompe arena et herba, 
4 pena } SEGNI 
De L’aLTE SUE RUINE df Lido ferba. ; 

That celebrated paflage, in which Lucan fpeaks of the grave 
of Pompey, | wih 
Sitys eff, qua terra extrema refufo 

Pendet in oceano: Romanum nomen et omne 

Imperium, magno eft tumuli modus, Lib. viii. 
is thus rendered by the old French tranflator, Brebeuf: 

Tout ce qu’ amis fon bras fous le pouvoir de Rome, 

Ef a peine un circueil digne dun ft grande homme, 
There is a remarkable precifion and clearnefs in this tranflation, 
—Let us fee What Mr. Marmontel has made of this famous epi- 
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taph. ‘ La terre entire eff leur afjle; fon ombye a le droit d’habiter 
par-teut ou Setend la puiffance et la gloire dunom Roman.’ This, 
certainly, is inferior to the old tranflation ; for it is by no means 
fo expreflive of the fenfe of Lucan. Befides, to fay firft that 
the whole earth, and, afterwards, that the whole Roman empire 
fhould be the afylum of Pompey’s fhade, is fomething like that 
famous bathos in Cervantes, where the reputation of Don 
Quixote is {aid not only to have been extended through all Spain, 
but through all La Mancha 
However, it is not upon trifling inaccuracies, or an exhibi- 

tion of fhort paflages, that we would found the charaéter of this 
tranflation. The reputation-Mr. Marmontel has acquired in 
one fpecies of literature entitles him to a fair and full examina- 
tion of his merit in another. Upon this confideration, we fhall 
lay before our Readers his tranflation of that famous fpeech of 
Cato in the ninth book, together with the original, and the 
verfion of our countryman Rowe; by which we propofe not 
only that the merit of Mr. Marmontel’s book may be the more 
effectually known by the refpe€tive comparifons, but likewife to 
gratify fuch of our Readers as may be little acquainted with fo- 
reign literature, and little folicitous about it’s fuccefs, with one 
of the nobleft fpeeches in the world, ftill more nobly tranflated 
into their own language. 

O quibus una falus placuit mea caftra fecutis 

Indomita cervice mori, componite mentes 

Ad magnum virtutis opus, fummofque /abores. 

Vadimus in campos fteriles, exxfiague mundi, 

Qua nimius Titan, et rave in fontibus unda, 

Siccaque letiferis fjualent Jerpentibus arva, 

Durum iter ad leges, patrieque ruentis amorem. 

Per mesiam Libyen veniant, atque invia tentent, 

Si quibus in nallo pafitum eff evadere voto, 

Si quibus ire fat eft, (neque enim mihi fallere quemquam 

Ef? animus, tectoque metu perducere vulgus. ) 

Hi mihi fint comites, quos itfa pericula ducent, 

Qui me tefte, pati vel que triftifsima, pulerum, 

Remanumque putant. At qui fponfore falutis 

Miles eget, capiturque anime dulcedine, vadat 

Ad dominum meliore via. Dum primus arenas 

Ingrediar, primufjue gradus in pulvere ponam, 

Me crlor etherius feriat, mihi plena veneno 

Occurrat ferpens ; fatoque pericula veftra 

Pretentate meo: fitiat, quicamque bibentem 

Viderit : aut umbras nemorum quicunque petentem, 

Ji ftust: aut equitem peditum pracedere turmas, 

Deficiat ; fi quo fuerit dicrimine notum 

ux, an mileseam. Serpens, fitis, ardor arena, 
Dulcia virtuti: gaudet patientia duris. 
Letius ef, quories magna fidi confiat, hovefum. 
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Sola poteft Libye turba preftare malorum, 
Ut deceat fug:ffe vires. 


MARMONTEL. 


*O vous qui en fuivant mes drapeaux, ne demandez qu’ a 
mourir libres, & qu’a dérober votre téte au joug, tenez vos 
ames preparées aux grands efforts de Ja vertu & a des travaux 
dignes d’elle. Nous allons traverfer des deferts brilés par le 
| foleil, ot l’on trouve a peine quelques fources d’eau, & 
| qui font peuples de ferpens venimeux. Le voyage eft pénible, 

& je ne le propofe qu’a ceux qui ont renoncé au foin de leur 

falut, & pour qui c’eft aflez d’aller au fecours des lois & de la 

pairie expirante, Que ceux-la feuls viennent avec moi, a-tra- 

vers cvs tables ou’ jamais avant nous les pas de‘l’homme ne furent’ 

ane Car je ne veux tromper perfonne, ni engager une 

fouls tmice a me fuivre, avec la crainte au fond du cceur. Je 

| me veux pour compagnons que ceux dont le courage s’accroit 

dans les danze's, & qui, fur ma foi & a mon exemple, ne con- 

noiffent rin de p'us beau, ni de plus romain, que de fouffrir 

rf méme le plus grands maux. Mais fi quelqu’un a befoin qu'on 

Jui reponde de fon falut, s’il tient aux douceurs de Ja vie, qu'il 

s’en aille chercher un maitre par un chemin plus facile & plus 

fir. Des que j’aurai mis le pié fur le fable; que le foleil darde 

fur moi fes feux, que des ferpens gonfles de venin m’ environ- 

nent ; je veux éprouver le premier tous les périls qui vous mena- 

ceront. Si'quelqu’un me voit boire avant lui, qu’il fe plaicne 

de fouffrir la foif; qu'il fe plaigne de la chaleur, s’il me voit 

chercher un ombraze ; qu'il fe rebute d’aller 4 pic, s’il me voit 

. aller 4 cheval 4 la téte de mes cohortes, ou fi on diftingue 4 

) quelque marque le chef entre les foldats. Les ferpens, la foif, 

Ja chaleur, l’aridité de ces vaftes plaines font des delices pour la 

vertu. C’eft dans les dures extrémités que la patienc e triomphe, 

8 jouit d’elle méme. Une ame honnéite n’a jamais tant de 

joie, que lorfque, re de grands efforts, elle s’eprouve & fe ref- 

i fent. Du refte, il falloit tous le maux que la Libye nous pre- 

pare, pour nous fauver du defhonneur attaché a !a fuite, & faire 
voir que ce n’eft ni la peine, ni Ja danger que nous fuyons.’ 











Rowe. 


Fellows in arms! whofe blifs, whofe chiefeit good 
Is Rome’s defence, and freedom bought with blood ; 
‘You, who, to die with Liberty, from far 
Have foliow’d Cato in this fatal war, 
Be now for virtue’s nobleft tafk prepar’d, 
For labours many, perilous, and hard. 
Think thro’ what burning climes, what wilds we go, 
No leafy fhades the naked defarts know, 
Nor filver ftreams thro’ flow’ry meadows flow. 
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But horrors there, and various deaths abound, 
And ferpents guard th’ unhofpitable ground. 
Hard is the way ; but thus 6ur fate demands ; 
Rome and her laws we feek amidft thefe fands. 
e Let thofe who, glowing with their country’s love, 
Refolve with me the(é dreadful plains to prove, 
Nor of return nor fafety dnct debate, 
But only dare to go, and leave the réft to fate. 
_ Think nor I mean the dangers to difguife, 
Or hide eth fiom the cheated vulgar’s eyes : 
Thofe, only thofe, fhall in my fate partake, 
Who love the daring for the danger’s fake ; 
Thofe who caii fuffer all the worit can come, 
And thick it what they owe themfelves and Rome: 
If any yet thall doubt ; or yet thall fear ; 
If life be more than liberty, his care ; 
Here, ere we journey farther, let him ftay; | 
Inglorious Jet him, hike a flave, obey, 
And feek a matter in fome fafer way: 
Foremoft, behold; I lead you to the toil, 
My feet thall foremoft print the dufty foil ¢ 
Strike me the frit, thou flaming god of day, 
Firft let me feel thy fierce, thy fcorching ray ; 
¥e living poifons all, ye {naky ttain, 
Meet me the firit upon the fata} plain. 
In ev’ry pain, which you, my warriors, feat, 
Let te be firft, and teach you how to bear. 
Who fees me pant fot drtught, of fainting firft, 
Let him upbraid me and complain of thirit. 
If ere for fhelter to the fhades I fly, 
Me let him cutfe, me for the fultry fky. 
If while the weary foldier marches on, 
Your leader by diftinguifh’d cafe be known, 
Forfake my caufe, and leave ime there alone. 
The fands, the ferpents, thirft and burning heat, 
Are dear to patience, and to virtue {weet ; 
Virtue, that fcorns on coward terms to pleafe, 
f Or cheaply to be bought, or won with eafe; / 
| But then fhe joys, then fmiles upon her ftate, 'y 
Then fairett to herfelf, then moft complete 
When glotious danger makes her truly greats | 
So Lybia’s plains alone fhall wipe away | 
The foul difhonours of Pharfalia’s day ; ) 
So fhall your courage now tranfcend that fear: | 
You fled with glory thee to conquer here. 
On-toinparing Mr. Marmontel with Luican in this fhort fpe- | 
timen, the moft obvious defe€&t in the Tranflator appears to be 
a want of fpirit.— The bold and animated addrefs of the Roman | 
poet is loft in the weaknefs of the French profeman, 
Durum iter ad leges, patrieque ruentis amorems 


How miferably is that fine verfe enfeebled by the following 
para- 
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paraphrafe! ¢* Le voyage eff penible, et je ne le propofe qua 
ceux qui ont renoncé au foin de leur falut, et pour qui c’eft affez d’aller 
au fecours de lois, et de la patrie expirante.’ ‘There is a thoufand 
times more perfwafion, more energetic power and eloquence ia 
the original verfe, than when thus idly diffufed and weakly ex- 
plained. ‘The tranflation has the fame bad effect, as the dif- 
jointing and placing at unaffecting diftances thofe objects that 
derived both ftrength and beauty from being clofely compacted 
and artfully combined. 

Hi mihi fint comites quos ipfa pericula ducent, 
fays the poet; and why has not the Tranflator preferved the 
fimple fentiment ? Has he given us a better, or one that is more 
proper, when he fays, * ‘Fe me veux pour compagnons que ceux dont 
le courage s'accreit dans les dangers.’ If not, wherefore fhould he 
have fubftituted Marmontel for Lucan? That animated paflage, 
where Cato exclaims, 

Mi calor erberius firiat, mibi plna venino 

Occurrat Jerpens, 
is literally and well enough tranflated, but the beautiful abrupt 
nefs of the exclamation is loft by the Tranflator’s connecting it 
with what pafled before, and feebly introducing it with * Des 
gue Paurai mis le pit fur le fable.’—This connection was the 
effect of ill judgment and not of neceffity, the conjun@tive dum 
in the original referring to what went before, and not to what 
followed. Rowe has not only avoided this weak error, but in 
his tranflation has even heightened the fpirit and fire of his 
author.— The apoftrophe to the fun is more bold and animated 
than the paffive fentiment in the original : 

Strike me the firft, thou flaming god of day! 
It muft be owned, indeed, that he fhould have omitted the fe- 
cond line of the couplet, as it is rather a pleonafm, and weakens 
the effect. Upon the whole, we are of opinion that the Jadies 
of France, at leaft, may be congratulated on this tranflation, as 
it will convey to them the beauties, or fomething like the beau- 
ties, of Lucan, in an eafy and familiar manner. DL 
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L’ Iliade D’ Homere, traduite en verfe, Se. 


The Iliad of Homer tranflated into verfe, with Remarks. 8vo. 
Paris. 1766. 


HIS volume contains the firft fix books of Homer’s Iliad, 
tranflated into the French heroic verfe ; the natural hea- 
vinefs and monotony of which, indeed, is but ill calculated for 
a work of this kind;—but if France muft havea tranflation of 
Homer, fhe muft have it in fuch meafures only as the genius of 
her language will allow. The ftyle of this tranflation feems to 
be accurate and elegant ; and the Tranflator has fhewn himfelf to 
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be a man of fuperior tafte and judgment, by a very ingenious 
preliminary difcourfe on Homer. He has here and there been 
indebted to the author of the Enquiry into the Life and Writings of 
Homer for his obfervations ; but many of his remarks are new, 
and altogether pertinent. ‘ Many caufes, fays he, moral and 
phyfical, contribute to the forming of great men ; climate, re- 
ligion, government, the manners of the times, and education, 
in the moft extenfive fenfe of the word.—No climate has been 
more diftinguifhed for the produétion of great poets than that 
of the coaft of Afia, and the adjacent ifles; but, together with 
the influence of this climate, fo favourable to poetry, every other 
circumftance concurred to form the prince of poets. While 
the Affyrian monarchy was ftill flourifhing,—while the Phceni- 
cians extended their commerce as far as the Streights of Gibral- 
tar,—and Egypt, accerding to the teftimony of the {criptures, 
was the feat of wifdom and learning, Greece, yet uncultivated . 
and uncivilized, could hardly fupport its own inhabitants, wha 
therefore fought, upon the fea, that fubfiftence which the fteri- 
lity of their country refufed them. Pitacy amongft the 
Greeks, as well as amongft the Scandinavians, was a long time 
in repute ; but thofe who had by this means acquired riches, 
became anxious to fecure their property, and built places of 
ftrength. ‘The Jaws of hofpitality were then held in the moft 
facred light ; the ftranger was received and honoured, and com- 
merce begun to diffufe itfelf. Thofe tracts of land, however, 
which induftry and cultivation had rendered valuable, were al- 
ways an object of contention; and the weaker being driven 
from his pofleffions by the ftronger, went to renew his fortunes 
in a diftant country. 

* Such were the circumftances that characterifed the age of 
Homer. The Greeks were neither altogether a favage people, 
nor yet perfectly civilized. ‘Their minds were rendered active 
and vigorous by a defire of reputation and refpect, by the limited 
fimplicity of their wants, and by the uncertainty of that repofe 
they enjoyed in a country recently eftablifhed, which required 
the utmolt vigilance to defend it from the inroads of its neigh- 
bours. In the place of laws, they were governed by fuch 
maxims of moral juftice, as were the natural refult of fenti- 
ment, and the excellency of which was proved by neceffity. 
Thefe maxims, by conftantly exercifing the hearts and the un- 
derftandings of the people, kept them in a ftate of continual ac- 
tivity, while thofe laws which were afterwards fubftituted in 
their place, flept in idle inaétion. Such then was the fcene 
which Homer had before him. On one fide towns taken by 
affault, and ali the horrours of ferocious triumph; on another 
new cities raifed and enriched by peace and commerce. He be- 
held the fpirit of lserty in the very bofom of monarchy ; he 
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faw the rifing arts cultivated and foon brought to perfe€tion by a 
people who were enthufiafts in every thing that affected the 
dfenfes or the imagination ; and, amongft the reft of thefe inte- 
refting objects, he found religion employing the magic of the 
marvellous to fafcinate and fubdue the mind. 

‘ The religion of the Greeks in Homer’s time had.all the fer- 
vour of novelty. All nature, according to their fyftem, ap- 
peared to be animated, and to afiume a kind of intellectual 
exiftence.— That favage people, who had till then. been occu- 
pied only in rapine and murder, when their minds begun to 
foften and fink down to eafe, conceived a kind of natural at- 
tachment to the foil that fupported them, the ftream that 
quenched their thirft, and the fun that gave them light. Under 
the influence of this affection, they were eafily induced to belie: ¢ 
the exiftence of fome benevolent fuperior beings, and to 
them/elves gods. Orpheus inftruéted them in the m fteric. 
the igyptians ; he amufed them with the mufic of his lyre, auc 
fpread over Greece the religion he had brought with him from 
Egypt. The Greeks believed themfelves furrounded by divi- 
nities, and all the »henomena of nature were deified before them. 
Jupiter affembled his cl uds ; Neptune reftrained and roufed his 
waves; Aurora led forth the morning from the bofom of the 
fea; and Vulcan had the conduét of the fire. All, in fhort, 
was deity : all was prefage. in the prevalence of this new en- 
chantment, if a poet attempted ‘o fing, it was his mufe that 
fuggefted the lay ; his audience believed.it, and poffibly he be- 
lieved it himfelf, for vanity is much more perfwafive than rea- 
fon. If he would gain the car of the people, it was neceflary 
that their gods fhould be the fubject of his fong, thofe new- 
formed gocs, which had fuch an infatuating power over the 
imagination,’ 

The Tranflator of Homer has fpared no pains to fet off his 
author in the moft ftriking colours; and indeed where he ar- 
gues in favour of his philofophy, we find ourfelves very willing 
to concur with him; for it has always been our opinion, that 
true philofophy is the infeparable affociate of good poetry ; 
‘ and where, fays the French critic, is this union to be found in 
greater perfection than in the works of Homer? that poet who 
has entered fo warmly and fo well into the rights and duties of 
human nature; that poet, who, in the opinion of Horace, 
teaches the doctrines of morality better than Chryfippus or 
_Crantor; who, in a barbarous, or at moft half-polifhed age, 
could propagate the great principles of natural juftice, and un- 
fold fuch refined fentiments of equity, as might have reflected 
hcnour on the moft cultivated times. When Ulyffles demanded 
poiion of Ilus, for the purpofe of ftaining his atrows, Illus, who 
loved the king, refufed his requeft, becaufe, fays the poet, a 
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feared thé pods, What admirable reflections has Homer made 
on fate and free-will, when he makes Jupiter fay, ** Men ac- 
cufe us of being the authors of the evils they endure, when, ex- 
clufive of deftiny, they are brought upon them by their own 
particular follies.” How much does the poet fhew himfelf fu- 

ior.to fuperftition, when Hedtor, endeavouring to animate 
his foldiers, who had been difturbed by’ the flight of a bird, tells 
them, that the beft of omens is to fight for one’s country. Yet 
this was. the fame He&tor, who, obedient to the counfels of He- 
Jenus, ordered a folemn proceffion of the Trojans to the temple 
of Minerva; fo well did‘the poet know how to diftinzuifh the 
enlightened religion of a good citizen from the fanatical abfur- 
dities.of the vulgar. 

‘ To acknowledge the power of a fupreme providence, to 
unfold the moft hidden intricacies of the heart, to fhew the ex- 
cellencies of thofe virtues that cement the bond of fociety, the 
neceffity of divine interpofitions, and of fubmiffion to the laws, 
to diftinguifh and encourage ufeful, and to overcome dangerous 
prejudices ; if this be not true philofophy, I fhould defpife the 
term.’ re : 

Thus ingenioufly Ghe Tranflatoy leads\in favour of his au- 
thor, whofe immortal work he appears to tranflate in ‘a chafte, 
judicious and liberal manner. 3 ~ 

| noe on . 
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Hiftoire si rh de ? Homme; that is, the Philofophical 
iftory of Man. 8vo.. Paris; 1766. 9) 


UMAN nature has been fo much, and fo long, the ob- 
ject of reafon and philofophy, that we feem, now, to ex- 
pect nothing new upon the fubject.. When any werk, concern- 
ing man and his nature, is offered to our attention, we take it 
up with ‘reluctance ; ‘at leaft, with little hopés of finding any 
thing in it but what has been repeated again and again. Is our 
curiofity, then, entirely gratified ? Or is the fubjeét exhaufted ? 
Are we convinced: that our views of it are, in every refpec, 
clear and fatisfaCtory ? This will not furely be alleged. On 
the contrary, many feem, in regard to this branch of knowlege, 
to. be in a ftate of diffidetice and defpair: they confider human 
nature as fomething fo complex in itfelf, and fo various and con- 
tradi€tory in its appearances, as to make it almoft impoffible to 
reduce the philofophy of it to a regular or connected fyftem. ' 
The title of the ‘performance now before us feems caléulated 
to raife our attention.—From a philofophical hiftory of man, we 
expect genuine facts or phoenomena laid down, and conclufions 
drawn from them. The Author’s vivacity renders him unfit, 
perhaps, for following this method very ftrictly. As to his abi- 
lities for the fubject he undertakes, he, in a very ingenuous 
manner, 
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manner, tells us, that he pretends only to fome thate of good 
natural fenfe, aided by long experience, much reflection on hu- 
man nature, and a mocerate degree of reading. He profefles 
great treedom of mind, and feems indeed to poflefs it.—<* The 
greateft names, fays he, the higheft literary fame, have never 
impoied on me. | have fought for truth freely in the works-of 
thofe who have acquired the  nevmg reputation; and when, for 
a few excellencies or bright ftrokes, I have met with a thoufand 
chimeras and obfcure and undigefted notions, I have rejected 
the latter, and made the beft ule 1 could of the former. 

¢ On reading Montaigne, [ faid to myfelf, that of all the 
writers on human underftanding, he was, on account of his 
fagacity, the beft qualified to fee deep into it; but ftrongly pre» 
judiced in favour of his own perfonal merit, -he has transferred 
the good opinion he entertained of himfelf to the fpecies in ge~ 
neral. And if that freedom, fo much thecharaer of his genius, 


has often led him into the difcovery of important ‘truths, the 


vivacity of his imagination has at the (ame: time very often 
expofed him to the illufions of human vanity ; fo that this crier 
up of nature is likewife the panegyrift of the moft unnatural phi- 
lofophy in the world, viz. the Stoical. + yi rant aval 
‘ | wanted afterwards to read Charron; Montaign’s Ape ; but 
when I found, that after having exhaufted all the common-place 
topics on man in general, he amufed himfelf with entering into 
a particular examination of the liver, the {pleen, the heart, and 
the brain, I fhut the book, and faid to myfelf,—A man who 
begins thus, cannot make great progrefs in thofe truths which 
I am in quett of. | 
© Abbadie, who has written a treatife on. felf-knowlege, and 
who charmed me in my younger days, appeared to me, when 
I was more advanced in life, as an ingenious divine only ; who 
fetting out with fuppofing man a moral agent, examines him 
more according to theological than natural - principles... 1. laid 
him afide too, wondering at the fmall progrefs which philofephy 
had made, at a time not far diftant from the. prefent, when his 
‘book excited a general admiration. iG iate ns 
¢ I have read the celebrated Rochefoucault. with more fatisfac- 
tion, and could not help thinking, that im the few reflections 
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tinguifhed and voluminous authors. I faw lJikewife, however, 
that of all the methods which have been employed to. commu- 
nicate moral truths to mankind, that of detached reflections was 
the leaft inftructive. The conneétion of ideas is broken by that 
force and energy which are fo carefully ftudied in fuch compo 
fitions ; principles are fuppofed inftead of being eftablifhed ; 
and obfcurity frequently, and indeed neceflarily arifes. Befides, 
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as thefe reflections are only fallies of the imagination, it is im- 
poflible but that fome of them muft be inconfiftent with others, 
nay even fometimes contradict them. 

‘¢ The great Defcartes, in point of metaphyfics, appears to 
me as a man. of a {trong and lively imagination only, who be- 
lieved that he really faw what he only fancifully defined ; and 
who amufed himfelf ingenioufly with fubtle and arbitrary expli- 
cations of his own definitions, which were itil inore arbitrary. 
And when, after reading his famous principle of never yielding 
our affent to any truths, but fuch as are fo clearly demonftrated, 
that it is impoffible to withhold it, I faw this philofopher call 
thofe ideas innate, which refult from the combination of feveral 
other ideas acquired by experience and reflection; I went no 
farther, but faid to my/felf, how is it poffible that fo arbitrary a 
doctrine fhould make fo great a progrefs, and form, in a man- 
nei, a philofophical fect ? 

‘ As to the celebrated A/albranche, a {mall part of his works 
was fufficient to fhew me, that he did not write for fuch readers 
2s 1am; and that, by adopting the ideas of Defcartes, who was 
his guide, he wanted to realize thofe imaginary beings, which 
only exifted in words. !n order to arrive at truth in the path 
which AMalbranche points out to us, I found likewife, that it was 
neceflary to acquire a great deal of fcicntific knowlege, which 
few men hive either time or opportunities of acquiring: and 
without knowing any thing of logic, I boldly reafoned thus with 
myfelf: ‘* !f, in order to difcover truth, it is necefiary to know 
all that AZalbranche knew, truth was never intended for all men, 
becaufe very few men know all that AZalbranche knew: but as I 
am convinced that truth is intended for all men, it follows that 
Malbranche has not pointed out the true road to it, fince fo few 
men are capable of following him.” 

‘ This is not the method which the immortal Locke followed. 
He did not draw his principles from his imagination nor from 
the art of reafoning, but conftantly purfuing, and never deviat- 
ing from, the path of experience, in regard to the formation of 
our ideas, he delivered more truths than all the philofophers who 
had gone beforehim. But when, contrary to his own method, 
he would reafon upon fubjects beyond: the reach of experience 
and of human reafon, he became like the reft of the philofophers, 
obfcure and unintelligible ; and thofe, who, like me, confine 
their talents to a little plain fenfe, need only, in order to be 
convinced of the truth of what I have faid, read what he has 
written upon the freedom of the will. 

¢ Thus, though this great philofopher writes with the utmoft 
elearnefs. upon all thofe points which are within the reach of 
experience and reflection, and though his difcoveries have pre- 
pared the way for the knowlege of man, he himfelf has oo 
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rupted the progrefs which might be made in this branch of know- 
lege, and hus added little to it, unlefs what concerns the for- 
mation of our ideas, which, I acknowlege, is the foundation 
of the whole of it. , 

‘ | fhall fay little of the aftonifhing Pafal. Notwithftanding 
the force of his genius, he only faw man through the medium 
of a fplenetic humour, which was the confequence of his bodil 
conftitution and infirmities, and formed his judgment of him,’ 
according to his views of Chriftianity, with fo extravagant a 
degree of precifion, that if we take every thing he fays’of him 
literally, we muft neceflarily be afhamed of our exiftence, if we 
do not curfe it, and muft place ourfelves below the meaneft 
animals. . 

‘ As for the famous Le Bruyere, his book has always given 
me a great deal of pleafure, becaufe [ have never confidered it 
but as the work of an ingenious man, or, if you will, ofa good 
obferver. He has, indeed, with great forceand beauty, fhewn 
the play of the paffions, and the different fhades of characters ; 
but in regard to humanity, he is like the perfon, who only ad- 
mires the play of the different figures in a moving and varying 
picture, but never examines the {prings which fet it in motion.’ 

Our Author gives us the character of feveral other eminent 
modern Writers on human: natyre, fuch as Adonte/quieu, Rouf= 
feau, Condillac, &c.. and his obfervations upon them appear to us 
to be, upon the whole, very ingenious and pertinent. 

‘ It may feem ftrange, continues he, that after having affirmed 
that little progrefs has been made in the knowlege of man from 
the days of Socrates to the preferit times, I have only fpoke of 
the moft modern philofophers, without faying a word of thofe, 
who diftinguifhed themfelves during the long interval between 
Socrates and the moderns, But my Readers will ceafe to be 
furprifed, when I tell them that I am an ignorant man; who 
have never been able to draw my notions from fources fo 
remote ; and that I have only good fenfe enough to know, that 
the moderns having availed themfelves of the lights afforded 
them by the antients, I ought to find in the firft the difcoveries 
of both.—I muft own, befides, begging Mr. Roufleau’s pardon, 
that I have not the fame refpect, which he feems to have, for 
-the Lyceum of Athens; and whatever great geniufes the Platos 
and the Xenocratefes may have been, their principles, fo far 
as I am acquainted with them, feem to be founded, not fo 
much on a real knowlege of human nature, as on the opinion 
which they had formed to themfelves of humanity in general. 

‘ By confidering the few real difcoveries that have been made 
by the moft celebrated philofophers, it may be affirmed, that the 
moft fublime fciences, and the brighteft talents, have been the 


greateft obftacles to the knowlege of man. 
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—‘* Men of learning and genius feldom apply themfelves to 
the ftudy of man, till the knowlege they have acquired has in- 
{pired them with a high-opinion of themieives, and their fpecies ; 
no wonder, therefore, they have made fo little progrefs in it, 
‘Their talents and acquifitions area kind of microfcope, which 

nifies man to their view; or rather, when they think they 
contemplate human nature, they only take a view of .them- 
felves, with all their {plendid appendages of {cience. 

© Certain favages, at the fight of the firft Europeans who 
came among them, imagined their cloaths to be fkins of various 
colours, adhering'to their bodies like the {kins of other animals ; 
by a miftake of the fame kind, though much mare aftanifhing, 
our great men identify themfelves in fuch a manner, (if I may 
be allowed the expreffion) with their knowlege and acquired 
talents, ‘chat they look upon them as abfolutely infeparable from 
their exiftence. The efteem and refpect which thefe talents and 
gequired’ lights procure them from the reft af mankind, raife 
the fplendor of them in their own eyes; and whatever efforts 
they may make to lay afide their prejudices, they have a confi- 
derable influence on all their enquiries.’ | 

From the fpecimen already given, and which is taken from 
the introduion to this hiftory, our Readers will be able to form 
a judgment of our Author’s genius and turn of mind. In order 
to have a juft notion of human nature, as it is in itfelf, we muft, 
according to him, gq back to the very cradle of humanity, con- 
fider man in his primitive and origival ftate, ftript of all that 
knowlege which time and a variety of circumftances and fitua- 
tions have procured him; and in the fame condition with every 
other animal when it comes out of the hands of nature. We 
muft trace him through ‘his dual openings, and the feveral 
fteps of his. progrefs, :and not fet out, like moft modern writers, 
with confidering the original lgbts of the human underflanding, the 
determinations of the will, “and thofe other faculties and fentiments, 
which are merely accidental to his ‘nature, and have their origin 
from the improvements and different circumftances of fociety. 

In reprefenting to us the natural ftate of man, he takes an 
opportunity of examining the notions of the celebrated Rouffeau, 
in. his difcourfe On the Inequality, &c. and this he does. with 
much. candor and politenefs. ‘The bounds to which we are 
confined, will not:allow us to give a more extenfive view of his 
performance, which is only an introduction to a larger work, 
in which,, his.views and motives in examining fome of the no- 
tions of Rouffeau,.. Montefquieu, Maupertuis, and ‘the authors 
of the Encpclopedie,. at <fo- much length, will, he tells us, 
clearly appear. We can, with confidence, recommend the 
perufal of this book to all who are curious in {peculations on 
human nature: they will find the Author ingenious and on 
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mated through the whole of his work, and in many places, ju- 
dicious and profound. He has placed humanity in the moft 
favourable point of view for exercifing the penetration of phi- 
lofophers, and the fitteft for furnifhing them with materials for 
laying the foundations of their principles. yy 
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Voyages et Decouvertes, &c. Voyages and Difcoveries made by 
the Ruffians along the Coafts of the Icy Sea, and in the 
Eaftern Ocean, both towards Japan and America; T:owhich 
is annexed an Account of the River Amur, and of the,ddja- 

- cent Countries, from the Time of , their beigg;)conquer- 
ed by the Ruffians : with a new, Map of thefe. Difcoveries, 
and of the Courfe of the Afnur ; drawn from authentic. Me- 
moirs ; publifhed Tey the Academy oF ‘Sciences at: St, Peterf- 
bute. “Tranflated’ rom the German, of Mr. Profeffor -Muller, 

‘by C: G. T. Dumas. Amfterdam. 12mg. | 2! vol. Rey. 
3766. oh spassanwn uses 01 me jobraly? sds 
HIS work is dedicated, to the 'manesiof Peter the Great; 
“and we are told by..the tranflatdr ithar it is taken from a 
collection of  pie¢es,,written at, Peterfburg, in the German lan- 
guage, to furnith materials for an hiftory df the Ruffian empire. 
Peer, during his. refidence in, Holland, in 1717, was re- 
quefted to purfue difcoveries. which had been made imperfectly by 
thofe who had fought. for, a north-eaft: paflage to China, and 
by fome, others on diffrent. occafions, :: In\1719 he gave, to 
two geographers, inftcuctions which our Author has never {een ; 
but it has been: generally believed. that: thofe gentlemen were 

{ent to enquire whether, the.continents of Afia and America are 

contiguous or not. The officers. of, the’ emperor in Siberia had 

orders, which the Author has feen, to) affift them in travelling 
to Kamtfchatka, and.farther..' They.arrived at Jakutzk in 

1720, proceeded to Kamt(chatka jn, the following fpring, failed 

from thence, and returned to Jakutzk in September 721, but 

faid nothing of their voyage. Mr. Muller fuppofes they were 
fent only to the Kurile  iflands, which were faid to abound in 
metals, and to be frequented by Japonefe on that account. In 
confequence of the:relation of this enterprize, given to Peter, 
he iffued.a- frefh command to vifit the unknown parts of the 
— coaft of Siberia, and te .examine whether that country is any 
where joined to. America... Although he was at this time in his 
laft illnefs, he drew..the jnftru€tions with his own hand, and 
committed their ‘execution jto the famous Apraxin. Hodied 
foon after, but Catharine, his fucceflor purfued his plan. From 
records preferved at: Jakutzk, and perufed by Mr. Muller in 

1736, it appears, that voyages had begun to be made from ports 

in Siberia towards the north-eaft in: 1636; but with what fuc- 
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cefs, was known neither at the court of Ruffia, nor very genes 
rally even in Siberia. A detail is given of fome of thefe voyages, 
In feveral of them confiderable difcoveries had been made, of 
which the officers fent by Catharine might have availed them- 
felygs, had they known their hiftories were preferved. Bering 
fa in 1728 from the river Kamtfchatka toward the north- 
eaft, along the coaft of the peninfula of that name; of which 
he drew a good chart. He arrived at a point of Jand in Jatitude 
67° 18’, beyond which the coaft appeared to turn weftward, 
The commander judged this to be the extremity of Afia, and 
returned to avoid the winter. The Author obferves that Be- 
ring was, in this inftance. miftaken, becaufe the records at Ja- 
kutzk mention another point in latitude 70°, which is farther 
to the eaft, and is feparated from America by a narrow ftreight 
only. By refleCing, at Kamt’chatka, during the next winter, 
on fome remarks that had been made on the fea through which 
he had failed, and on reports of the inhabitants of Kamtfchatka 
about land to the eali ward, he was induced, the following fummer, 
to put to fea again ; but was forced back by contrary winds. He 
then returned to Peterfburg, and propofed what has been called 
the fecond ex, edition to Kamtfchatka. ‘The plan now was, to 
endeavour to proceed both to the eaft to America, and to the 
futh to Japan; and allo to fearch for the paflage fo often 
ht in vain by the Englifh and Dutch through the frozen 
Orders for thefe purpofes were firft iflued in 1732, and 
ovo raphers and academicians were fent, as-well as feamen. 
.ii that one officer, who failed from Archangel, could do in the 
{ummer of 1734, Was to advance to the river Petfchera ; and he 
was obliged to winter not far from thence. Next fummer he 
pafied through the ftreight of Weygat, having the ifland of that 
name to his leit, and came into a large fea’ ‘Thus far the navi- 
gation has been known ever fince the beginning of the laft cen- 
tury. In 1735 he coeited along the vaft point which the Samo- 
jedes term Jalmal, till he arrived in latitude 72° 30°. Two other 
officers coniinued the voyage, doubled the point, and came into 
the gulph of Ub. In that, and feveral fucceeding years, a paflage 
was attempted from the Ob to Jenifei. In 1738 it was effected 
by two veflels. Several efforts were then made to proceed far- 
ther, but to no purpofe; and the Author concludes that part 
of the frozen fea to be at prefent quite unnavigable, although 
he is convinced it was often failed on in the laft century. 

In June 1738, three veffels failed from Ochotzk upon the 
expedition to Japan. Their courfe was directed to the Kurile 
iflands, and in the firft fummer.they reached only the 46th de- 
gree of latitude. In the next they vifited Japan. 

In 1741, Bering with two fhips endeavoured to execute the 
remaining part of the defign. They loft time by fearching for 
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a country which from maps they expected to have found before 
they came to latitude 46%. ‘They turned, and at latitude 50° 
{teered to the eaft to difcover if poflible fome part of America. 
The veficls were feparated by fovs, and atempeft, On the 
18th July, Bering faw land in latitude 58° 28°. Three days 
after the other captain faw what is fuppofed to have been part 
of the fame coatt in latitude 56°; only 13 degrees north from 
Cape Blane in California, and 5 degrees weft; but they made 
no difcovery of any inhabitants. 

he account of the river Amur, is lefs generally interefting, 
and therefore we make no abftract from it. The two volumes 
contain abundance of particulars, which cannot fail of enter- 
taining all thofe who are curious to receive information concern- 
ing a vaft portion of the globe, of which hitherto we have had 
little or no certain intelligence. ‘They will alfo prove accep- 
table to fuch as may engage in expeditions to other undifcovered 
regions; and will not be found unworthy the attention of the 
naturalift, the phyfician, and the philofopner. CA 





Fournal Hiftorique, ou Fafles du Regne de Louis XV. furnommi Le 
Bien-aimé. An Hiftorical Journal, or Annals of the Reign 
of Lewis XV. 12mo. 2 Vol. Paris. 1766. 


AA Work of this kind, which without entering into any par- 
ticulars, either of circumftances or characters, juft men- 

tions the principal events of each year, in the order of time in 
which they happened, can afford but little entertainment or in- 
ftruction ; and can hardly: be confidered in any other view than 
as a larger kind of index to hiftory. The account, however, 
that is given of the Adififippi /cheme, and of the difputes about 
the Bull Unigenitus, is rather more particular ; though as we 
have little befide the public a&ts relating to them, the Reader is 
not to expect much to gratify his curiofity. “Ihe Author ac- 
quaints us in his preface, that his intention was to fhew, from 
this detail, that the reign of the prefent king has not. been lefs 
diftinguifhed for memorable events, than that of his illuftrious 
anceftor Lewis XIV; and after reminding his reader of the 
diforders and civil wars, with which the minority of that prince 
was difturbed, from al! which the prefent reign has been happily 
exempt, he expatiates, in the true fpirit of a Frenchman, on 
the glory of his grand monarque, in the following magnificent 
terms: § The miniftry of cardinal Fleury, which was as calm 


. and peaceable as that of cardinal Mazzrine had been turbulent, 


opens upon us a fcene much more pleafing in itfelf, as well as 
more to the honour of the nation. During this period, the king 
appears the arbiter of Europe; the-interefts of his rivals are en- 


trufted to his care, and his juftice and integrity are univerfally 
App. Vol, xxxvi. | admired ; 
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admired ; while France, which had been feared and hated under 
the preceding reign, acquires the efteem and affection of its 
neighbours, and the feafon of peace is carefully improved for 
eftablifhing the trade and finances of the kingdom; till the 
e'eétion of a ki ing of Poland difturbed the general tranquillity, 
This unlucky event obliges the French to enter into a war, in 
which the king’s arms are continually victorious, procure the 
kingdoms of Naples and Sicily for a prince of the houfe of Bour- 
bon, and add the dutchies of Lorrain and Bar (which Lewis 
XIV. was never able to accomplifh) to the crown of France. 
After the death of cardinal Fleury, the king’s adminiftration 
prefents us, during the war of 1741, with nothing but a con- 
ftant ferics of fuccefles, repeated victories, the moft rapid con- 
quefts, and.a peace didtated by a fpirit of moderation and difin- 
tereftednefs ; whilft at home, we fee the wifeft laws enacted, 
for maintaining the public order, for the advancement of trade 
in general, and for fecuring the property of individuals; mili- 
tary merit rewarded and ennobled, the moft magnificent inftitu- 
t’ons of which peace is capable brought to perfection, manufac- 
tures, arts, fciences patronized, and carried to a height which 
feemed above the rcach of human powers.’ 

The author having given this favourable idea of bis fove- 
reign’s abilities and fuccefles, both in war and peace, proceeds 
to compliment him upon the wife and moderate part he aéted, 
vith refpect to the difputes between the clergy and the magal- 
trates ; and concludes his eulogium with the following ftri@ture 

upen the late war: from which it appears, that if he under- 
{tands the art of painting the fuccefies of his nation in the moft 
glaring colours, he is no lefs {killed in concealing and throwing 
into proper fhades the loffes and difappointments they have fuf- 
tained :—* In the midft of thefe cares, fo worthy of a monarch, 
and fo well calculated to render him beloved, a jealous neigh- 
bour attacks him by fea, and infults his flag. In lefs than two 
years, he reftores his marine, makes him/elf formidable to his 
azercflor, takes from him an ifland in the Mediterranean, and 

a fort, a p'ace of the utmoft confequence; deftroys his fettle- 
ments in Africa, maintains his ground for a confidemble time 
againft his power in America, drives his enemy from his here- 
ditary ¢ cominions in Germany, and reduces him to the neceffity 
of fubmitting, and laying down his arms.’—Here the Author 
alludes to the memorable convention of Cloferfeven ; but when 
he comes to hint at the deplorable reverfe of fortune which this 
invincib’e monarch fuftained, he glofles it over, by coolly obferv- 
ing, that-as long as it leafed the God of armies to favour his 
majefty’s endeavours, he made his enemy repent of his unjrft 
attempts: and fuch is the ec/at with waich this mighty een 
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Thtorie des Lotx civiles, ou Princites fondamentaux de la Societé, 
i,e. The Theory of civil Laws, or the fundamental Prine 
ciples of Society. 12mo. 2 Vol. Amfterdam, 1765, 


HIS Author, like Roufleau and many other ingenious 

writers, feems fond of advancing paradoxes, and cons 
tradicting commonly received opinions; and, like them, is 
capable of faying very plaufible things in fupport of notions, 
which, to men of a plain underftanding, unacquainted with 
the fubtilties of a great genius, muft appear wild and extrava- 
gant. Who would have expected in this enlightened age to have 
heard a philofopher plead, not only for polygamy and divorce, 
but for that fyftem of domeftic flavery, which prevailed amongft 
the ancients, and which {till obtains in the eaft? According to 
this Author, it would greatly conduce to the happinefs of fo- 
ciety, if all thofe who now fil the loweft ranks of life were de 
prived of their liberty, and were made the flaves and abfolute 
property of the rich. In maintaining this opinion, he even proe 
fefles himfelf an advocate for the poor, whofe fufferings he 
thinks would be much lighter in a ftate of fervitude, than in 
their prefent indigent and wretched condition. At the fame 
time, he contends, that fuch a conftitution is moft agreeable to 
the grand principles on which fociety was originally founded, 
and which require that the du/& of mankind fhould be in a ftate 
of fubjeS&tion to a few, who are to enjoy the fruits of their la- 
bour. This principle, he obferves, ftill continues in al] its 
force in the great empires of Afia, who‘e form of government 
therefore he does not fcruple to prefer to all the refinements of 
European policy, either in ancient or modern times; and even 
recommends it to us, to copy after thofe Eaftern models, in 
which, he fays, the ancient fyftem is preferved, pure and una~ 
dulterated. Indeed our Author feems to be of opinion, that 
liberty, either civil or domeftic, is inconfiftent with the peace 
and order of fociety. He places therefore an abiolute monarch 
at the head of the ftate ; and as an image of his fovereign, gives 
every mafter of a family an unlimited authority over the feveral 
members of which his family confifts, that is, his wives, his 
children and flaves. ‘This, which he fuppofes to have been 
the ancient patriarchal fyftem,~he infifts is the only m2- 
thod of preferving fociety from the numberiefs evils, which 
every one complains of, but for which no remedy has yet been 
found.— The truth is, men of imagination and genius, when 
they contemplate the many corruptions and abufes which 
in length of time will infect the beft conftituted. governments, 
feel their indignation rife fo high, that they immediately con- 
ceive a prejudice againft the conftitution itfelf, and imagine 


they can never remove at too great a diftance from a plan which 
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is attended with fo many mifchiefs ; without giving themfelves 
leave to examine, whether the fyftem they would adopt is not 
liable to as great, or, it may be, greater evils than that which 
they condemn. | 

But after all, itis but juftice to acknowlege, that the Author 
has advanced many things, which deferve ferious confideration. 
He has fet in a ftrong light fome of thofe enormous corruptions 
and flagrant diforders, which have been gradually introduced 
into fociety; and which, it muft be owned, call loudly for a 
thorough infpection ; though perhaps few will think it expe- 
dient, on that account, to pull the whole fabric down, in or- 
der to rebuild it on anew plan. His ftyle is lively and full of 
fpirit, and abounds with illuftrations, in which he is remark- 
ably happy; though there may be fome danger left the unwary 
reader fhould fometimes miftake a pertinent illuftration for an 
argument. Upon the whole, it is a work which will afford 
pleafure to a {peculative mind, and may fuggeft many ufeful 
hints to an intelligent reader, whatever he may think of the 
general defign — But it is time to give a more particular ac- 
count of the plan of the work ; though the limits of this article 
will not allow us to enlarge fo much upon it as we could wifh: 
for the refpect which is due to truth, will not fuffer us to deny 
a fair hearing, even to arguments againft Liperty. 

It is introduced with a pretty large preliminary difcourfe, 
which contains many ingenious and important obfervations, 
tending to lay open the abufes and defects attending the admi- 
niftration of jultice; from all which he infers the neceffity of 
recurring to the firft principles on which fociety and laws were 
eftablifhed. Thefe diforders in the ftate, of which every one 
is fenfible, he compares to the grating of the mill-ftones againtft 
each other, which is a fign that a freth fupply of corn is want- 
ing. And if this fignal is neglected, thefe diforders perpetually 
increafing will produce revolutions, which will indeed of them- 
felves work out aremedy, but not without the deftru&tion of the 
flate. He obferves, that the fyftem of laws received amongft 
the European nations is a kind of patch-work, which was ori- 
ginally formed in the woods, and has ever fince been fubjeét to 
continual changes, till it has loft fight of the principles from 
which it took its rife, and is now become aconfufed heap of 
intricate and often inconfiftent regulations. The grand prin- 
ciple, he obferves, on which fociety is founded, and which all 
laws ought to have in view, is the fecurity of property. This 
every prince fhould in the firft place attend to, fince his own 
power refts on the very fame foundation with the fortunes of 
his fubje€ts. Kingdoms are the property of their fovereigns, 
in the fame manner as a farm belongs to a private perfon. 
They were both originally founded in violence and injuftice ; 
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but long poffeffion and prefcription gives a title. This the Au- 
thor thinks a much better fecurity to the interefts both of the 
prince and his fubjects, than to have revourie to a mutual com- 
pac?, an opinion which he reprefents as idle and abiurd, fince 
it would be impoffible that the fenfe of a whole people ‘fhould 
be taken; fo that inftead of fecuring their mutual rights, it 
would only ferve to create endlefs difputes and contentions. 
While the people find themfelves fecured in the peaceable en- 


joyment of their property under their fovereign, they will think 


themfelves obliged to fupport his government, however abfo- 
Jute and even tyrannical it may be in other refpects : whereas, 
if he is remifs in the adminiftration of juitice, how many other 
good qualities foever he may inherit, they will jook upon him 
as their enemy, and will probably feek his ruin. To illuftrate 
this, he inftances in the different fates of Cromwell and Charles I. 
of the former of whom he fpeaks in the following terms. 
* Cromwell was a deteftable ufurper. He had even forced reli- 
gion to be an accomplice with him in his crimes. He had 
ftained England with royal blood. He had ftolen the crown; 
and not daring to wear it upon his head, he carried it in his 
hand, and obliged the nation to fubmit to him. He was cruel, 
faithlefs, voluptuous. He had the fou! of a Nero, with the 
heart of an Attila, But he did not encroach on the rights of 
individuals ; for he adminiftered juftice with a rigid impartiality. 
He was the only tyrant in the three kingdoms. He died in 
peace in his bed, and his funeral was honoured with unfufpected 
lamentations. —Compare the conduct and maxims of this for- 
tunate criminal, with refpect to the fecurity of civil order, with 
thofe of the innocent and unfortunate Charles I, and you will 
be at no lofs to account for the difference of their fate.” Upon 
the whole, he concludes, that the diftinction, which has been 
made between civil and political right, is without any foundation. 
They are both reducible to one principle, that of rendering to 
each what belongs to him, in order to preferve their own pro- 
perty. This, he cbferves, is not like thofe fubtile metaphyfi- 
cal threads, by which fome have pretended to confine princes, 
which the leaft breath of paffion burfts afunder: it reftrains 
both them and their fubjects by the ftrongeft of all bonds, their 
own intereft. A prince has the fame power over his dominions, 
which the head of a family has over his eftate. He may fet 
fire to his houfe, cut down his trees, and pull up his vines 5 but 
what will he get by this mad conduct? he will only ruin him- 
felf in a little time: and this would be the confequence of the 
unlimited power of fovereigns, if they flhould abufe it in the 
fame extravagant manner.’ 

In the conclufion of his introduétion, the Author, by w~ 
of apology for the freedom ae which he exprefies his fen 
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ments, tells his readers, that the ideas of government he has 
adopted, are not originally his own, but are borrowed from 
the conftitution of the Eattern empires, which, with whatever 
contempt we Europeans are pleafed to treat them, are, as we 
have obferved, in his opinion, the only models of a perfect civil 
policy. As Copernicus found the true fyftem of aftronomy 
amongtt the Chaldeans, fo he thinks he has difcovered the true 
fy tem of legiflacion in the fame quarter of the world. It was 
in the eaft that fociety was firft formed, and it is there alone 
we are to look for it in its pure, fimple. and uncorrupted {tate, 
¢ But fuch are the prejudices which our political empirics have 
induftrioufly circulated in thefe weftern parts, that we are made 
to believe thofe violent conyulfions, to which fociety amongft 
us is continually fubjecét, are indications of a found and perfe& 
ftate of health ; while on the contrary, that profound tranquil- 
lity which Afia enjoys, we are taught to confider as a real dif- 
eafe, exprefled by the hidcous name of defpotifm.’ And to re- 
move thefe. prejudices, and to undeceive thofe who have been 
creduloys enough to imbibe them, is the profefled defign of this 
book. 

In the courfe of this work, he often oppofes principles 
laid down by the celebrated Montefquieu ; tor which, how- 
ever, he makes a handiome apology, {peaking both of him 
and his work in the moft refpecttul terms : but with Grotius and 


Puffendorf he has ventured to take rather more liberty, and not. 


pnly prefumes to contradict them very freely, but reprefents 
them as putting off their readers with a heap of quotations and 
authorities, initead of reafoning 2 and argument, 

The work itfelf is divided into five books. The firft treats 
pf the utility of laws. ‘The fecond of the origin of laws. The 
third confiders the laws relating to Marriage. The fourth thofe 
toncerning the goverrment of families, and the defcent of patrimony, 
either ky fucceffion or will, And the fifth the laws relating to the 
power of mafters over their flaves.. 

Under the firft of thefe heads, the Author obferves, that the 
great objeét of laws, in all communities, is the fecurity of pro- 
perty; and as this is in a manner confined to the rich, it is for 
their fakes principally that laws are made, and their intereft 
chiefly they have in view. He then confiders the influence they 
have upon the increafe of mankind, and expatiates preity largely 
on the evils of which they are in this re{pect productive, though 
at firft fight they may feem to bave a coatrary tendency. He 
fhews in particular the fatal effe@ of Juxury, which makes a 
continual facrifice of yaft numbers of the poor, to fupply the 
jmaginary wants of the rich; at the fame time the difficulty of 
fupporting a family in large towns, where vaft multitudes are 
co}jected together for the fake of trade, is a great difcouragement 
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to matriage, and confequently a great hindrance to population, 
Under this head he takes.notice of the numbers that fall by the 
hands of public juftice, while the legiflature thinks it difcharges 
its duty fufficiently to fociety, in cutting off thefe unworthy 
members, inftead of endeavouring to leflen thofe temptations to 
difhonefty and injuftice, which are continually multiplying in a 
rich and opulent itate ; ¢ unlefs indeed (he adds, archly enough) 
it is eafier to hang men, than to prohibit gold {nuff boxes and 
diamond ear-rings.’ In this clafs he alforanks war, by which 
juch havock has been made of the fpecies ; and which is evi- 
dently founded upon the diftinétion of property. 

Upon the whole, he grants that thefe evils are in part the 
unavoidable confequences of men’s entering into fociety ; 
though he thinks many of them would be greatly relieved b 
that fyftem of civil and domeftic government, which he after- 
wards recommends. But at the fame time he feems very‘doubt- 
ful, whether it would not have been more for the happinefs of 
mankind, if they had never parted with their liberty and inde- 
pendence, but had lived a folitary life in the woods. If they 
had by this means been deprived of afi the fweets of fociety, 
they would, to make them amends, have been exempted from 
all thofe numberlefs evils, which ambition and juxury have in- 
troduced. 

In the fecond part, our Author enquires into: the origin of 
fociety, which muft have been previous to all laws; and takes 
fome pains to exp!ode the notion, which both Montefquieu and 
Puffendorf have maintained, that it took its rife from fear. 
‘This principle, he obferves, would rather have kept men at a 
diftance from each other, than have brought them together. 
While they continued in a ftate of nature, evcry man was upon 
equal terms with his neighbour; and had nothing to hope or to 
fear from him. It was owing to the improvements of fociety 
that men became formidable to each other; and it was to 
guard againft thofe evils which their aflociation produced, that 
laws were invented. He then fhews, that neither would agri- 
culture have led mankind to form themfelves into focieties, but 
would rather have kept each family apart; as they would natu- 
rally have looked upon their neighbours with a jealous eye, left 
they fhould encroach upon their property. To folve this problem 
therefore, he fuppofes mankind in their primitive ftate all di- 
vided into two claffles ; the one inhabitants of the plains, the 
other of the woods and mountainous parts: the former would 
apply to hufbandry, the latter fupport themfelves by hunting. 
The mountaineers, he thinks, from their manner of life, would 
be more than a match for their brethren in the plains, and would 
go in parties, like herds of wolves, in queft of their prey. In 
gome of thefe wild expeditions, he fuppofes them to difcover 
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one of thefe hufbandmen, living at his eafe with h's family, tr 
the midft of his flocks and herds. ‘Ihe confequence may eafily 
be imagined. The hunters would immediately take poffeffion. 
But initead of taking away the life of the proprietor, he thinks, 
they would fee it was much more for their intere{t to employ 
him as their fervant, to look after the farm for their benefit, 
allowing him his maintenance, but depriving him of his liberty. 
From this time he, with all his family, became their flaves ; 
and were confidered by them asa part of their property. In the’ 
fame manner, he fuppofes other owners of land to fa!l a prey to 
other parties of invaders; till by degrees it became necetlary to 
make fome regulations for the fecurity of that property of which 
they had poflefied themfelves. Thus the foundation of fociety 
was laid in violence and injuftice ; and the intention of all fub- 
fequent laws was to confirm thefe fons of rapine in the peaceable 
pofleiion of thofe rights to which force alone had given them 
any claim.—T his is a fhort {ketch of our Author’s theory upon 
this fubjedt; in confirmation of which, he obferves, amongft 
other things, that the laws of the moft ancient nations have al- 
ways been the moft cruel and fanguinary, fuch as might be ex- 
pected from a company of freebooters, who lived by plunder, 
but very different from the genius of fhepherds and hufband- 
men. | 

In his third-book, which treats of marriage, he confiders at 


large the queftions about polygamy and divorce ; for both of which 


he declares himfelf an advocate; at leaft as far asrcafon andthe 


intereft of fociety are concerned: for he acknowleges they are 
excluded by the Chriftian revelation, to which he profefles an 


implicit deference. There are fome curious obfervations under 


this head, but we have only room to obferve, that our Author 
does not fail here to refer us to the practice of his favourite Afia- 
tics; and infifts upon it, in oppofition to Montefquieu, that the 
fubjection in which women in the eaft are ufually kept, is ow- 
ing, not to the defpotic form of their government, but to their 
having invariably adhered to the maxims and laws of the moft 
antient times. And in proof of this, he obferves, that during 
the Roman commonwealth, the women enjoyed much lefs li- 
berty, than in the times of the emperors ; and in general, that 
in proportion as Juxury has prevailed in a ftate, the power and 
privileges of that fex have been enlarged.—How far this doétrine 
may be reliflsed by the ladies in France, we pretend not to fay 5 
but we apprehend it would be hardly fafe to broach fuch mon- 
ftrous hercfies in our own country: for which reafon we chufe 
to pafs over in filence the other arguments our Author has ad- 
vanced on chis fubject. 

_ In the fourth book,.the nature and foundation of parental au- 
thority is confidered very largely. The Author explodes the no- 
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tron of its being founded either in the birth or education of the 
child, and refolves it all into its dependence upon its parent for 
fupport, in confequence of which it becomes a part of his pro- 
perty. He maintains, that the authority of the parent (that is 
of the father) ought to be abfolute; and reprefents it as one of 
the great abufes, which the luxury and refinements of modern 
times have introduced into fociety in this part of the world, that 
this domeftic power is fo much relaxed. He carries his notions 
on this head fo far as to plead for the continuance of this autho- 
rity, even after the children are come to maturity, and have 
families of their own: ftill he would have them abfolutely de- 
pendent upon the paterfamilias, who as long as he lives is to 
receive the profits of their labour, only allowing them a fuffi- 
cient maintenance.-—Under this general head, he treats of the 
laws according to which property fhould defcend; and feems to 
think that no man can havea right to determine how his effets 
fhall be difpofed of after his death, and confequently confiders 
the power, which amongft ug is claimed of making wills, and 
fetting afide the legal heir, as unnatural and abfurd. 

In the fifth and laft book, the fubject of domeftic flavery is 
very copioufly difcufled. We have already obferved, that the 
Author is of opinion, that if all the poorer fort of manufa@turers 
and labourers were abfolutely the flaves of the rich, they would 
be much lefs wretched than they are in their prefent boafted 
but only imaginary independence ; as their mafters would then 
be obliged to fupport them and their families, and would find 
it their intereft to make their lives comfortable and happy to 
them. And as their children would likewife become a part of 
their property, they would, for their own fakes, encourage 
them to marry; whereas, in the prefent fyftem, the dread of 
poverty keeps vaft numbers fingle, and confequently is a great 
obftruction to the increafe of the fpecies. He expatiates here 
upon the hardfhips fuffered by the poor, while they are admi- 
niftering to the enjoyment and fplendor of the rich ; and though 
his colouring is fometimes too ftrong, yet, it muft be owned, 
he has advanced fome very ferious and important truths, which 
may perhaps lead a perfon of humanity and reflection tu queition, 
whether it is not a great defect in fociety, that there fhould be 
fo vaft a difproportion between the circumftances of its different 
members ; and whether a man has, ftrictly fpeaking, a right 
to indulge himfelf in all the elegance and luxury of an affuent 
fortune, while there are fo many of his bretaren, who are really 
deftitute of the neceflaries of life? 

In this, as in the former books, there are a number of hints 
thrown out, which fhew-the Author has thought freely and 
clofely upon the fetetal fubje&ts he treats of ; and prove, that 
he does not advance his opinions, without being able to ‘ay very 
plaufible things in fupport of them, re 
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BMiélanges de Littirature, @ Hiftoire, et de Philofophie. Tome 


Cinguieme. That is, Mifcellaneous Pieces on literary, hif- 
torical, and philolophical Subjects. 8vo. Vol. 5. Am- 
dterdam, 1767. 


HE character of Monf. D’ Alembert, the very ingenious 

Author of this work, and the high rank he holds in the 
republic of letters, are well known to our Readers, fo that it is 
unneceflary for us to fay any thing on this head. ina pretty 
long advertifemegt prefixed to this volume, we are told, that 
the king of Pruflia, having read the Elements of Philofophy in- 
ferted in the fourth volume of the work now before us, was de- 
firous of feeing them enlarged, and was even pleafed to point 
out the pailages which appeared to him to ftand in need of fur- 
ther illuftration. Our Author thought it his duty to comply 
with the illuftrious monarch’s defire; and having communi- 
cated his Lclairciffemens to feveral of his friends, was encou- 
raged to lay them before the public; if they meet with a favour- 
‘able reception, he promifes to continue them. What he now 
publifhes, however, he informs us, is different from what he 
prefented tothe king of Pruffia; there being few readers, who 
have thatenlarged, liberal, and penetrating turn of mind, which 
his majéfty poflefies in fo eminent adegree. Some articles, ace 
cordingly, he has enlarged, and to others he has given a differ- 
ent form; endeavouring, throughout, to adapt himfelf to the 
capacity of every reader, and to give no offence to any, as far 
as is confiftent with the regard that is due to truth. 

After a fhort account of the feveral pieces contained in this 
fifth volume, with feveral ingenious obfervations occafionally 
ynterfperfed, our Author concludes his advertifement in the fol- 
lowing manner. | 


« Linuit not forget, on this occafion, fays he, to afk pardon of my 
Readers for fometimes employing the term Phi‘o/aber in my work, 





~~ potwithftanding the unfavourable idea which is generally annexed to it. 


} think it mcumbent on me, therefore, to give notice, that I mean 
by it, wnat has always been meant by it till thefe later times, a cti- 
zen faitofal to his duty, devoted to his country, obedient to the laws 
of religion and to thofe of the fta:e 5; one who, according to the maxim 
of Des Cartes, empioys his thoughts more upon regulating his own dee 
fires than regulating the order of the univerfe ; one who, equally free 
fiom feififh cunning and reproach, expeéts nothing from favour, and 
fears nothing from malignity; who quietly cultivates his reafon, with- 
ourflatre: ing or infulting thofe who are in itations of power and autho- 
sity; who pays the ufual external honours 10 power, rank and dignity, 
but beftows real and internal honour on merit only, en talents, avd on 
virtue ; ina word, who refpects what he ought to refpeét, and who be- 
fieves what he can. If this manner of thinke>g is not likely to pleafe 
every body, it icems difficult, at leaft, toturn it intoridicule. Accord 
iogly, thofe who have attempted it, have fuccecded badly ; they find 
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it eafier to render it odious, and this is what they endeavour with all 
their might. Formerly the name of Yanfeniffs was beltowed upon 
thole who were marked for deftruction, but that name being now too 
contemptible, malice was obliged to look out for another, and fixed up- 
an that of Plil/ophers, which it makes fubfervient to its parpofes in 
the beft manner it can, All thofe who have the good or the bad for- 
tune to exciie envy by their fuccefs in fcience, literature, nay in the 
pulpit, and even in the mott refpeétable dignities, are called at random 
by this terrible name, which is even employed to frighten children, 
What anfwer muft be given to this ftrange kind of accufation? -Why, 
let thofe who are thus accufed take comfort to themfelves from the merit 
of thofe who fhare with them in the accufation; let them laugh in fi- 
lence, at the abfurd malignity of mankind; let them, both in their 
writings and in their conduét, keep clear of every thing that may give 
a handle to malice and hatred to do them any real injury, and thus re- 
duce them to the neceflity of having recourfe to abufe and calumny, 
which is the fureft method of punifhing them ; let them remember, that 
if, on the one hand, falfhood can never be ufeful, on the other, truth 
publifhed in an indifcreet manner may fometimes hurt its own interelts 5 
in a word, let them never forget, that it has been the fate of the wifett 
and foundeft philofophy in all ages, to have enemies and revilers, It 
is true that this Jaft-mentioned faét, which unfortunately is inconteft- 
able, is denied in fome of our modern publications; nay it is even af- 
firmed that Defcartes was not perfecuted ; thofe who advance this falf- 
hood are thoroughly convinced of the contrary, but they expeét to find 
readers who will believe them, and they are not difappointed in their 
expectations.’ r 
This curious paffage cannot fail of being agreeable to our 
Readers; there are many obfervations to be made upon it, but 
they are fo obvious, that there is no occafion to mention them, 
Befides the illuffrations of paflages in our Author’s Elements of 
Philfophy, there are feveral other pieces in this fifth volume, 
which contains upwards of fix hundred pages. The illu/frated 
paflages are referred to, and thofe who read the [//u/trations will 
do well to caft their eye, firft, over the paflages referred to. It 
is for the fake of thofe who haye already purchafed the Evements, 
our Author fays, that the J/u/rations are publifhed feparately,— 
_ This is a laudable example. 
The firft i//u/fration we meet with relates to what was ad- 
vanced in the 24th and asth pages of the Elements, in regard 
to the want of connection between known truths. Two in- 
conveniencies, our Author obferves, {top or retard the progrefs 
of human knowledge; the few truths we are capable of attain- 
ing the knowledge of, and the want of connection between the 
truths we. know. Tnefe two inconveniencies are more or lefs 
fenfibly felt, according to the nature of the objects to which 
thefe truths refer. In metaphyfics, for example, the number 
of truths which we know is very fmall; the little we know, 
however, is fufficiently connected at leaft, in that part of me- 
| | taphytics, 
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taphyfics, which has for its object the origin and unfolding of 
our ideas, the moft effential and moft ufeful partof all. Ac- 
cording to M. D’ Alembert, this part of metaphyfics isa fcience 
capable of all the perfection that can be defired. If duly con- 
fidered, and reduced to its true point of view, it is only, he 


fays, the hiftory of our thoughts ; all the faéts which compofe 


this hiftory are known to us, and nothing is wanting but a con- 
tinued and fteady attention, to perceive the connection between 
thofe facts which arife from one another. Ail the other objeéts 
which metaphyficians have employed, or can employ themfelves 
about, prefent us with few truths that are diftinctly known; an 
impenetrable obfcurity hangs over fome of thofe which we can- 
not poflibly doubt of ; nay, there is even fometimes an oppofi- 
tion between them, which, though only apparent, feems to us 
to be very ftrong. Metaphyfics may be confidered as an exten- 
five country, a {mall part of which is rich and well known, but 
bordering on all fides, upon vaft deferts, where a few wretched 
huts only are to be met with, ready to fall upon thofe who take 
refuge in them. 

in natural philofophy, we are told, experience and obfervation 
bring many truths daily to our knowledge. We can perceive the 
connection between feveral of thefe truths; as, for example, 


between the weight of bodies, and the force which retains the 


planets in their orbits: in other cafes, we perceive this connec- 
tion in a very imperfect manner.—Several truths have a con- 
neétion which we cannot poffibly doubt of in faét, but the prin- 
ciple of which we cannot poffibly know; as, for inftance, the 
connection between the found of the voice, the beard, and the 
organs of generation; a connection, which the effets of caf- 
tration put beyond all reafonable doubt, but the reafon of which 
is to us abfolutely unknown. It is the fame with the properties 
of the loadftone; we are not only ignorant of the manner in 
which fuch different qualities are united in the fame body, but 
even how far they are united; and whether it is poffible or not 
for the loadftone to retain its property of attracting iron, if that 
of pointing towards the poles be taken from it. ‘Thefe examples, 
to which a thoufand others might be added, are fufficient to 
fhew the want of connection which is too frequently to be found 
in phyfical truths. 

Of all the fciences, according to M. D’ Alembert, that of 
morality is the moft perfect, both in regard to its fundamental 


truths, and likewife in regard to their conneGtion. Every thing 


in morals, he fays, is founded upon this inconteftible fact, viz. 
mens mutual wants, and the duties arifing from them. If this 
truth is once granted, all the rules of morality arife from it by 
a neceflary connection ;—every queftion relating to morals, has 
in our own hearts a folution always ready, which the paffions 
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may fometimes prevent our attending to, but which they can | 


never deftroy; and the folution of every fuch queftion always 
terminates in our own intereft rightly underftood, which is the 
fource of all moral obligation. | 

In the fecond, third, and fourth feétions, our Author illuf- 
trates what he advanced in his Elements of Philofophy concerning 
fimple ideas and definitions,—firft principles—and principles of 
the fecond order, &c. In the fifth fection he fhews that the fyl- 
Jogiftic form of reafoning, which is fo much made ufe of in idle 
fcholaftic difputes, is of very little fervice in true fcience, that geo- 
metricians have dealt very little in fyllogifms, and that a fyllo- 
gifm is no more neceflary to good reafoning, than the name of 
theorem is to a real demonftration. 

In the fixth fection he illuftrates what he advanced in the 43d 
page of his Elements Seige the Art of conjecturing. ‘This 
art, we are told, may be divided into three branches. ‘The 
firft, which has long been the only one, and which only begun 
to be cuitivated about a century ago, is what mathematicians 
Call the analyfis of probabilities.in games of hazard. The fecond, 
is the application of this analy/is to different queftions in common 
life, fuch as thofe that relate to the length of mens lives, ino- 
culation, infurances of fhips, &c. ‘Thefe two branches, our 
Author fays, belong to the art of conjeffuring in an improper 
manner only, becaufe they are founded either upon certain prin- 
ciples or facts which are nearly fo, and a fure method of rea- 
foning upon thefe principles and faéts. ‘The third branch, and 
that in which the art.properly confifts, has for its object thofe 
fciences, in which we cannot poffibly, at leaft but feldom, ar- 
rive at demonftration, and in which, however, the art of con- 
jecturing is neceflary. 

Thefe fciences, M. D’ Alembert fays, muft be diftinguifhed 
into fpeculative and practical. The firft may be reduced to na- 
tural philofophy and hiftory, the reft to medicine, jurifprudesce, 
and the /cience of life; by the fczence of life he means, the art of 
living with men in fuch a manner, as to draw the greateft pof- 
fible advantage from our intercourfe with them, without violat- 
ing thofe obligations which morality lays us under in regard to 
them. 

He takes a pretty full view of thefe different fciences, and 
fhews, in each of them, wherein the art of conjecturing con- 
fifts, according to their different objeéts.—In natural philofo- 
phy, he fays, the art of conjeCturing may propofe to itfelf, either 
to find out the caufe of thofe facts which are founded upon ex- 
perience and obfervation, or to lead us to the difcovery of new 
facts which fhall render the knowledge we have of the phzno- 
mena of nature more perfect. It is in this laft refpect, we are 
told, that the art of conjecturing in natural philotophy can 7 
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- of real‘utility. The more extenfive knowledge we have of what 


is already difcovered, the greater probability there will be of our 
fuccefs. By comparing fuch facts together as have any thing in 
common, any analogy which is more or lefs eafy to be perceived, 
we come to gue/s at what may be the refult of fome new com- 
bination ; and our conjectures are chanzed into demonttrations, 
when experience confirms them. , 

It fhould feem, our Author fays, as if very confiderable and 
very rapid improvements might be made in natural philofophy 
by the art of conjecturing, confidering the great number of 
known phznomena, their relations to each other, and the new 
combinations which might be formed either to generalize or 
limit thefe relations. But whether it is owing to the negli- 
gence of philofophers, or to fome fatality which retards the pro- 
grefs of human knowledge, ages have elapfed between difco~ 
veries which feemed to have the greateft degree of analogy. 
The art of coining and ftriking medals was known to the an- 
cients ; thofe of engraving and printing, which feem to be very 
nearly connected with them, have been invented only about 
three centuries ago. A\ll ancient hiftories are full of the pheno- 
mena of electricity and the aurora borealis; it is but of late that 
natural philofophers have attentively confidered thefe pheno- 
mena, which were formerly ]ooked upon as prodigies related by 
credu'ous hiftorians, The pointing of the loadftone towards the 
north was known more than acentury before the ufe of the ma- 
riner’s compafs.—Many other examples might be produced of 
the flownefs ‘wherewith difcoveries follow one anotber, even 
when they feem to have a neceflary connection. 

The only rule, according to M. D’ Alembert, which natural 
philofophers fhould obferve either in explaining known facts, or 
difcovering new ones, is that of analogy. At the fame time, he 
fays, they fhould be extremely careful how they apply this rule, 
which is very liable to deceive them, either by refemblances 
which are only apparent, or by differences which time difcovers 
between thofe phenomena which at firft feemed to have the 
moft perfect iefemblance. Our Author farther obferves upon 
this fubje&t, that the cauticn wherewith we ought to proceed in 
the art of conjecturing. in regard to tho‘e facts which are not 
within the reach of our fen’es, fhould be ftill greater when we 
attempt toexplain known facts. Itis here chiefly, we are told, 
that reafoninys derived froth analogy are the moft liable to Tead us 
intoe,ror, This he illuftrares very ingenioufly, and then pro- 
cecds to the feicnce of medecine. 

Syttematic medicine he confiders as a real {courge to mankind. 
He is not of opinion, however, that there is no fuch thing as an 
art of healing difeafes; on the contrary, he looks upon this art 
as avery extcnfive one in itil’, but imagines we have a very 
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imperfe&t and limited knowledge of it, either becaufe nature is 
very obftinate in concealing her fecrets from us, or becaufe we 
know not how to afk her the proper queftions. ‘The art of con- 
jeuring in medicine, he fays, does not confift ina train of rea- 
fonings founded upon an idle fyftem, but in comparing the dif- 
order which is to be cured, with fimilar diforders, which the phy- 
fician has either known by his own experience or by that of 
others. It confifts fometimes too, he tells us, in perceiving a 
relation between difeafes which feem to have none, and likewife 
effential differences between thofe which feem to have the moft 
perfe&t refemblance. The more fa¢ts the phyfician has col- 
lected, the more capable he will be of forming happy conjectures ; 
provided he be poflefled of that fagacity, that correctnefs of 
judgment which nature alone can beftow. 

On this occafion our Author gives us a fhort account of M. 
Chirae’s project for the improvement of medicine, and of the rea- 
fons which prevented its being carried into execution: he 
wifhes, for the benefit of humanity, that fo ufeful a project may 
be renewed,*and meet with no farther obftacles from the in- 
terefts of individuals. . 

From medicine he proceeds to jurifprudence, and here he ob- 
ferves, very juftly, that criminal jurifprudence is {till in its in- 
fancy in moft of the nations of Europe. For the proof of this 
he refers us to Beccaria’s treatife upon crimes and punifhments ; 
¢ a work, fays he, which feems to have been dictated by phi- 
lofophy and a love uf mankind, and which, if | may be allowed 
the expreffion, deferves to be the breviary of fovereigns and le- 
giflators *.’ 

Our Author now points out the general principles on which 
the art of conjecturing in regard to hiftorical facts and teftimony 
is founded, and then confiders the ufe of this art in another 
f{cience, viz. that of ving with men. And here, the art of 
conjecturing, he fays, has but one {ure principle, amidft a mul- 
tiplicity of very uncertain rules. Men, how much foever the 
may differ in their characters, their opinions, their pailions, &c. 
have one quality wherein they aJl refemble one another, namely, 
felf-love, which muft be carefully managed in all our tranfac- 
tions with them. 

The foundation of the art of conjecturing in the fczence of life, 
our Author obferves, is the knowledge of men; and he, who 
by long experience, aided and nourifhed by his own reflections; 
has learned to know them beft, will be able to form the happieft 
conjeCtures in the art of dealing withthem. Too lay down rules 
upon this fubjeét, would be an idle attempt; different cafes, 
circumftances, and fituations, require different rules; and an 
inftinétive fagacity or coup a’ oeil is of far greater fervice in this 


See our charaéter of this work, in the Reviews for Apsil and May. 
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refpe&t than the flow and timid logic of mathematicians and 
philofophers. : 

M..D’ Alembert takes occafion in this fection to make a few 
obfervations.upon the art of conjecturing in war arid politics, 
and pays fome very high compliments to the king of Pruffia. 
One-oft the firft queftions, he tells us; which this prince put to 
himy when he had the honourof feeing him after the conclufion 
of the peace, was, whether mathematics furnifhed any method 
of calculating probabiuties in politics? His anfwer was,: that he 
knew of no fuch method, but that if ‘there were any, it was 
rendered ufelefs by the prince who afked the queftion.s ~ 

Our Author concludes this feétion in the following man- 
ner... ‘ 

¢ Of all the objets of our knowlege, it fhould feem that there-are 
only, two, which ought not to be fubje& to the art of conjecturing, wz. 
the mathematical fciences, and the truth of réligion ; foreach of ‘thefe 
objecis.ought to have evidence for its diftingwifhing charater, . ‘Lhere 
js no difficulty, in this refpe@t, as. to the mathematical. fciences, .A 
geometrician would be laughed at, who fhould employ probable. argu- 
ments to prove a propofition in Euclid: as.to the proofs of religion, it 


“fhould feem: as if thofe which are merely conjeétural, ‘ought to be ab- 


folutely rejected. “If God, as we are not allowed 'to doubt, lias made 
known to men the true worfhip which they ought to‘ pay him, it is evi- 
gent that the reafonings which eftabhith this worfhip, ought to carry into 


the! mind,a degree of conviction at leaft as ftriking as that of geome- 
trical demonftrations ;, otherwife there. would ftilk remain reafons for 


doubt, and confeguently a fufficient excufe for incredulity, which ought 
to Me none,,, Accordingly, the moft confiftent divines ate not afraid 
of maintainio r, that the evidence of Chriftianity is equal, nay, even 
fuperior to that of mathematics, And, yet, who would. believe it? 
There have been ae religious .philofophers too*, men of 
eminence, ‘who’ have told us’ with great compofure, that in. or- 
der to believé the Chriftian felition it is fafficietit that zrs impoffibility can- 
uot be demonfirated, If the works of fuch philofophers reach thofe na- 
tions! which’ {tilk:continue in‘error, is there not reafon to fear, that by 
the aid of fuch an argument, they will fill remain inviolably attached 
to the moft abfurd. fyitems.-of religion ?, How. many, men are there, 


-indeed, to. whom it is abfolutely impoffible to demonftrate\so themfelves 
the falfhood of a form of worfhip, to which they aretied down. by ex- 


ainple, habit, prejudice, ignorance, and fupedttision } I think it | is 
doing greater fervice to the caufe of true religion, to fay, to, all man- 
kind’; be convinced that your religion is falf2, or at leapt that ibe Juprime 
of nor the pradiice”of it from you, if 42's With 
is no’ clearer than day.’ , iB. PRIRT & HE DISSRUI? OS 


-cofPHistis 4 fpecimen of the don ton of the/French® philofophers ; 
they never make a direct and formal attack upon ‘Chriftiatity, 
> but:deal only.in by-blows, oblique‘ infinuations; ‘hints, and? in- 
| nuendo’, which with ‘half-wits and’ half-thinkers? anfwers their 


_ purpofe.much better than any other method.) «> f 
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In the 7th, 8th, and gth fections, our Author illuftrates. 
what he had advanced in his Elements concerning the analyfis of 
our fenfes, the diftinction between foul and body, and the dif- 
ferent fenfes of which the fame word is fufceptible. In the 
tenth feGtion he confiders what grammarians call inverfion and 
the genius of languages: the other iluftrations contained in this 
volume relate to the elements of geometry, thofe of algebra, the 
application of algebra to geometry, the ufe and abufe of meta- 
phyfics in geometry, and in the mathematical fciences in ge- 
neral, &c. , 

The illuftrations are followed by feveral pieces on different 
fubjeés ;, the firft contains doubts aid queftions concerning the 
calculation of probabilities ; the fecond is a very long one, con- 
fifting of. more than a hundred pages, and contains philofophical 
and. mathematical reflections upon inoculation. What the Au- 
thor advances upon this fubject may be of ufe to his countrymen, 
as the difputes about inoculation are ftill warmly carried on in 
France, but will find few readers, we apprehend, in this coun- 
try, where the fubject is well underftood, and where fome late 
improvements in regard to inoculation bid fair to eradicate all 
prejudices againft it. ar | | et 

It is but juftice to our Author to obferve that he treats his 
fubje& with great impartiality, and fhews him/elf not only an 
able writer, but a good citizen: what he propofes is as follows, 
He examines, in the firft place, the different methods that have 
been made ufe of hitherto.in order to calculate the advantages 
of inoculation, and endeavours to prove, that in thefe different 
calculations the queftion has not been confidered in its true point 
of view. Inthe fecond place, he attempts to fhew, that the 
advantages of this operation, in whatever light they are con- 
fidered, are very difficult to be eftimated in a fatisfactory man- 
ner, if it be aliowed that death may be the confequence of it. In the 
third place, he endeavours to fhew that inoculation may be fup- 
ported by other arguments, which are fufficient to authorize the 
practice of it. The objections which he urges in the two firft 
parts of his difcourfe are aimed only at thofe mathematicians who 
are too ready to reduce thé fubject into equations; he fays 
énough, however, to fhew, that the advantages of inoculation 
are not the lefs real, becaufe they are not of fuch a nature as to 
be eftimated in a mathematical manner. 

_ The refle&tions upon inoculation are followed by reflections 
upon poetry in general, and upon the Ode in particular, which, 
however, contain nothing new. The Author’s obfervations are 
true, and feem principally defigned to expofe that fpecies «f 
poetry which Horace. calls muge canora, which abounds with 
words, and is very barren of ideas and fentiments. He con- 
cludes his refle&tions with obferving that the epz//e is at prefent 
App. Vol. xxxvi. - Mm more 
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more in favour than the o/e. Our modern poets, he fays, find 


themfelves more at their eafe in the one than in the other; 
feeble verfes are excufed in the epi/ile, but unpardonable in the 
ode. 

‘ Horace, continues he, feems to pleafe us more in his Epiftles than 
in his Odes. Not but that there is as much and perhaps more merit 


in his odes, more fire, more harmony, more variety, more difficulties - 


furmounted ; but the merit of epiftles is more within our reach, and 
fitter for our ufe ; it depends lefs upon language, and paffes more eafily 
into ourown. Iam far from pretending, by hazarding this parallel, 
to leflen the juft admiration which is due to this poet, who of all the 
‘ancients was pofleffed in the higheft degree of the greateft variety of 
talents, who had both futlimity and delicacy, fentiment and gaiety, 
fire and humour, philofophy and tafte. He tells us however that he was 
attacked by the critics of thofe times, and undoubtedly thofe critics were 
fometimes in the right; is it to be imagined that even Zoilus was al- 
ways in the wrong when he found fault with Homer? But the fupe- 
riour beauties of a writer make the jufteit criticifms to be forgotten ; 
and this is the reafon, by the bye, why the Ariftarchufes and the Zoi- 
lufes of antiquity are no more heard of; a very uncomfortabie con- 
fiderastion for their fucceffors. 

« I moft acknowlege, with Horace, that if any excefs is allowable in 
Our judgments concerning the ancients, freedom of thought feems more 
exculable than fuperitition. The time of theological herefies, fo per- 
nicious and fo humbling to humanity, is happily at an end ;. that of li- 
terary herefies, Jeis dangerous and more peaceable, is perhaps come ; 
perhaps too, in thofe frivolous fubje&s which are left to our difputes, 
what is at prefent a fcandalous herefy may one day or other be a refpec- 
table truth. On this account innovators in literature muft avoid two 
rocks, which they are apt to fplit upon. ‘The firft is, their pretending 
to furpafs the antients when they perceive their faults: correctnefs of 
tafte is ata great diftance from the fire of genius; La Motte’s greatett 


fault is not his having criticifed the Iliad, but his having compofed one.. 


The fecond thing which literary philofophers are fometimes apt to fur- 
et, is, that truth, when it contradicts vulgar opinions, cannot be pre- 
fented to public view with too much referve ; its novelty alone is fuffi- 
cient to expofe it to an unfavourable reception, Prejudices, of what- 
ever kind they are, are never deflroyed by a direct and formal attack. 
Let the {un enlighten the inhabitants of a dark cavern all of a fudden, 
Jet him dart his rays impetuoufly into their eyes before they are pre- 
ared for his reception, he will only blind them for ever; he will do 
what is ftill worfe ; he will render the light of day for ever odious to 
them, as they will know nothing of it but the pain they have fuffered. 
It is by fhewing itfelf gradually that light is peiceived and loved; it is 
only when it acvances by infenfible degrees, that a fuller and brighter 
difplay becomes defirable.’ 

Our Author’s reflections on poetry are followed by reflec- 
tions upon hiftory, which were read before the French’ aca- 
demy, at a public meeting on the rgth of January 1761. They 
are written.in a fprightly and agreeable manner, and are, gene- 
rally, juft and pertinent, though they contain little that is new. 
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‘He fets out with giving a fhort view of the principal objec- 
tions which fome four and fullen philofophers have brought 
againit the ftudy of hiftory in general, and then proceeds thus: 

‘ in oppofition to fuch Cynics, fays he, let us place the wife and mo- 
derate philofopher, who reads hiftory in order to be convinced that paft 
generations have no reafon to reproach the prefent, and to learn to for- 
give the follies of the age he lives in; to comfort himfelf under the 
affiictions and calamities of life, by a view of that numerous and. illuf- 
trious race which fuffered before him; to ‘earch, in the annals of ume, 
for thofe valuable, though flight and icanty traces of the efforts of 
human genivs, and for thofe much clearer traces of the pains which 
have been tuken in’all ages to ftifle ic; to fee, without emotion, his own 
fate in that'of his predeceffors, if he happens to join the fame. fuccefs 
to the fame courage, and if he has the good or the bad fortune to add 
any new turrets to the fabric of human reafon. Hittory feems to re- 
peat tous every moment what the Mexicans faid to their children at 
their birth ; remember that you are come into the world in order to fuffer 5 
Suffer then, and be filent. It is thus that hiftory inftruéts, comforts, and 
encoutages him. He forgives it the uncertainty of what it teaches him, 
becaufe fuch is the lot of human knowlege, and becaufe the obfcurity 
which {preads itfelf over tive natural world, affor.'s him fome confolation 
in not being able to fee more clearly inthe moral. He forgives it for 
teaching him too many things, becaufe it coils him little to forget them ; 
or rather, he takes no pains to efface from his memory thofe unintereft- 
ing facts which he has colieéted in reading ; he confiders that men have, 
ina manner, agreed to look upon the knowlege of fuch facts as necef- 
fary, as one of the moft common refources of converfation,. in a word, 
as one of thofe ufelefs things which are fo neceflary, and which ferve to 
fill up the immenfe and frequent chaims of fociety. 

‘ Thus, fo far is hillory from deferving to be treated with difdain by 
the philofopher, that he is the only perfon to whom it is truly ufeful. 
There is one clafs of men, however, to which it is even more profit- 
able, 1 mean, the refpeCtable and unfortunate clafs of princes. - 1 am not 
afraid of offending them by ufing fuch an expreflion, becaufe it is dic- 
tated by the intereft whch every citizen ought to take in the inevitable 
misfortung to which they are expofed, the misfortune -of never feeing 
men but ander a mafk, though the knowlege of men is of fuch im- 
portance to them, Hiftory gives them at leaft a picture of them, and 
réprefents them under a human figure; and the portraits of the fathers 
call aloud to them to diftrutt the children. 

“It is being a benefactor to princes therefore, and canfequently to 
the human race, which is governed by them, never to lofe fight, in the 
writing of hiftory, of the fuperftitious regard which is due to truth. 
That we ought never to allow ourlelves to alter the truth, is not worth 


"repeating ; let us add, that there are few caies wherein it is lawful to con- 





ceal it. 

‘ After thefe refle&tions upon hiftory in general, let-us briefly con- 
fider the different ways of writing it. The mott fisiple, and at the 
fame time the moft proper for him who only wants to svrite hiftory, 
that is, ¢ruth, is that. of chronological abridgments. By this manner 


of writing hiftory, it is reduced to what it clearly and indifputably con- 


tains, véx. the general confequences of facts; all circumftantial details 
Mm 2 . are 
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are fupprefled, which are conftantly altered by the miftakes or the paf- 


fions of men, Within thefe few years, we have had a great number 
of abridgments of this kind, at the head of which we muft place the 
chronological abridgment of the hiftory of France, which deferved to 
ferve as a model to all the reft ; a'work equally valuable for the elegance 
and neatnefs of its method; the exaftnefs of its refearches, the fine 
refle€tions and views which the Author has interfperfed in it, and, 
above all, by the clear thougli feemingly fuccin& account he has given 
of the principles and progrefs of our legiflation. 

‘ Itis to this judicious method of prefenting facts. that. men ought to 
confine themfelves, if they were reafonable enough to be fatisfied with 
being inftruéted ; but their reftlefs curiofity is impatient for circumftan- 
tial details, and they find but too many pens difpofed’to humour and de- 
ceive them. 

‘ An hiftorian of the laft age, (Varillas) well known for his lies, 
was told that he had altered the truth in his relation of a certain fact ; 
that may be, replied he, but what does that fignify? Is not the faf better 
as I have related it? Another ( Abbe Vertot) had a famous fiege to 
defcribe ; the memoirs which he expeéted not coming foon enough, he 
wrote his hiftory of the fiege, partly from the little he knew of it, and 
partly from. his. own imagination: unfortunately, the account he gives 
of it is at leaft as interefting as if it had been true; the memoirs came 
at laft; Lam forry for it, fays he, ‘but my fiege is finifbed. Thisis the 
way in which hiftory is written, and pofterity think they are in- 

‘ftruéted. ——— 

‘ Without being guilty of fuperftition, which difgraces the homage 
we pay to the ancients, and dees them no honour, | think I offer them 
all that tribute of efteem, nay even of admiration, which is their due. 
All the refpect I have for them, however, does not hinder me from fuf- 
pecting. that they wrote hiftory more frequently like orators than philo- 
fophers. Thofe harangues which we find in almoft every page of them, 
and which they would have been highly difpleafed at being looked upon 
as the productions of thofe perfons to whom they are attributed, thofe 
very harangues, I fay, eloquent as they are, or rather becaufe they 
are, generally fpeaking, matter-pieces of eloquence,. give reafon to fear 
that in their relation of facts, their pens were often conduéted by their 
imaginations. This paflion of haranguing, fo general and fo feducin 
in the hiftorians of antiquity, has even fubdued, though not, indeed, 
to fuch adegree as.ithas others, the writer:who has éclipfed them all in 
the knowlege of man; who has given the beft pi€tures of vice and vir- 
tue, of tyranny and liberty: I mean, the wife and eloquent Tacitus ; 
whofe hiftory, after all, would lofe litle, were it to be ¢onfidered only. 
as the firft and the trueft of philofoplrical romances:° At prefent, ‘to 
fpeak plainly, the hiflorian, who fhould fill his work with aranguesy 
would be fent back to College. .Notwithftanding ‘this, the worfhiprers 
of the antiemts; though they take fpecial care not to writé’ hiftory as 
they did, are not afraid of conftantly repeating to us, that they ate our 
models in every {pecies of compofition: they treat the great geniufes of 

" antiquity, as antigeity treated its Gods; they’ offer them incenfe with 
profufion, and imitate them with referve. By: “praifing théth- to ex- 
cefs, without too great a defireiof- refembling them; they Have at once 
the pleafing fatisfagtion of detracting from the: age they live in, and 
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that prudent caution, which is fo neceflary, of courting their appro- 
bation. 

* Philofophy, or to ufe a word which frightens.no body, «reafon, : has 
taught us that the tone of hiftory ought to be lefs oratoricaland more 
fimple., But by delivering us from one-evil, it has, though undefigned- 
ly, brought another upon us, namely that of putting pens into the 
hands of a multitude of middling authors, who have eagerly laid hold 
of this fpecies of compofition, as being that which of all others requires 
the leaft ftock of one’s own; nothing being more convenient than to 
find in the works of others all that is neceflary to be faid. They write 
hiftory, as people, in general, read it, in order to avoid thinking, and 
thus become authors at a very {mall expence.’ 

Speaking of abridgments of univerfal hiftory, our Author ex- 
prefies himfelf in the following manner : 

‘ Happy is.the hiftorian, in this feducing but dangerous fpecies of 
compofition, if his pen, whilft it is animated by eloquence, is directed 
by philofophy ;. if faéts receive not their tin€ture from his particular 
manner of thinking ; if this tin€ture does not give them a falfe and uni- 
form colour; if in his pictures he does not facrifice truth to brilliancy, 
if he does not render them confufed by attempting to make them rich, 
and if he does not render them tirefome by endeavouring to make 
them rapid. | 

© Whether the antients were afraid of the dangers attending this man- 
ner of writing, .or were utter}y unacquainted with it, they have left us 
no model. France, more adventurous and more fortunate, has furnifhed 
us with two, each of them. excellent m their manner of painting; the 
one by a ftrong and manly touch, the-other by a bright and eafy co- 
louring. _Each,of them has hit upom the true character of that ftyle and 
manner he has :made.choice of ; they have made it doubtful which de- 
ferves the preference'3; and it has: beenthe fate of both to make a great 
number of wretched: imitators. pike’ 

* Another manner of writing hiftory which the antients feem to have 
heen unacquainted, with, is that of tracing the caufes of the grandeur 
and fall of empires. . Here too we-have- excellent models; the name of 
Monte/quieu renders it unneceffary to: mention others. It muft be ac- 
nowledged, however,., that in obfcure fubjeéts, where caufes and 
effedis.are feen at fuch a diftance, the ufe of a philofophic {pirit bor- 
ders upon the abufe of it. Accordingly, in tracing the caufes of the 
revolutions of ftates,; how many fallacious ‘reafonings has it produced ? 
Sach dpafoningie da may opinion, may ‘be very properly compared to 
tho ‘by, which fo,many natural philofophers ‘have explained the. phz- 
pomena,of ature. If thefe phenomena were different: from’ what 
they are, the explications would be equally good, and often better. 
One.of thofe Jearned men who are puzzled with nothing, publifhed a 

_ Demonfpration of the principles of chymifiry; nothing was wanting but 
_the truth of. faéts; this trifling objeétion was made to him; we//, re- 
“plied he, tell me the fads fuch as they are, that-l may explain them. Ie 
s1s exattly the. fame with thofe hiftorians,. who-give fo good an account 
of paft events, They might give us an infallible’ proof of their ftrength 
by guefling at therevolutions which muft refult from the fatts before 
-their eyes, by telling us, for example; from their knowlege of the ftate 
-of Europe in the. year 1767, what it muft be in-the'year1768, But 
<f. M m 3 this 
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this isa preof which they will probably decline; it would put their 
fagaci y and their metaphyfics to too fevere a trial, Afrer having 


predicted what has happened, they would predict what would not 
happen. 


* Of all the different methods of writing hiftory, what be‘ deferves 
Credit perhaps On account of its fimplicity, which ovght to be the foul 
of hivory, 1s that ot private Memoirs and Letters.. Negligence of 
ftile, wantof method, Jong and circumftantial details, every thing, in 
a word, is pardonable in ths manner of wiiting, provided there be an 
air of truth in it; and this air of truth can fcarce be wanting, if the au- 
thor has been an actor or a witnefs, if he has not written the Memoirs 
in order to be publithed in his own life time, and efpecially if the let- 
ters have not been written with a view to publication; | pity the fate 
of fuch Jetters as are written to thofe only who are to read them in 
print. Let us except, however, fome Englifh Romances in the form 
of letters, where the Author coes not feem to. have thought that he 
fhou'd have readers ; let us acknowledge ‘oo, that he frequently feems 
to have forgot this too much, and by defiring to give his letters an air 
of truth by means of circumflantial accounts and digreflions, he fre- 
quently renders them infupportable. La Nature eff bonne g imiter, 
mais non pa: 7'f9 w a ] ennui,’ : 

Our Author concludes his reflections upon hiftory with pro- 
pofing a new method of teaching it, which he thinks would be 
attended with many advantages, efpecially to young perfons ; 
it is that of beginning with the times neareft our own, and end- 
ing with the moft remote. If fuch a method were adopted, he 
fays, the memories of cliildren would not be overloaded at firft 
with the aétions and names of barbarians; they would not learn 
the names of Dagobert and Chilperic before thofe of Henry the 
Fourth and Lewis the Fourteenth. Wee own _we cannot fee the 
mighty advantages that would arife from adopting our Author’s 
plan; the inconvenience, if it be one, ariiing from the prefent 
method is too trifling to be mentioned. The hiftory of the 
early periods of every fociety is fimple and eafy, and con‘equent- 
ly fitteft for young ftudents ; there are but few objets to attend 
to, and as the fociety advances in its progrefs, and its hiftory 
becomes more comp.ex, the mind of the ftudent opens gra- 
dually, extends its views, and is able to take in a greater variety 
of objecis. According to this method of reading hiitory too, 
matters proceed in their natural courfe, one thing arifes out of 
another, and the influence of caufes upon effects 1s: more clearly 
and diftinctly perce:ved. There are many other advantages 
arifing from the prefent method of ftudying hiftory, but they are 
too obvious to be enumcrated. By beginning the ftudy of /hif- 
tory with modern times, and going gradually back, an unna- 
tural order of things is prefented to the mind, its attentton, at 
firft fetting out, is diftracted by a variety of objects, and thus 
the path to hiftorical knowledge, inftead of being fmooth and. 
eafy, is rendered rugged and difficult, 
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‘ But why, continues our Author, fhould the ftudy of hiftory be made 
an exercife of memory only for young perfons? why fhould it not be 
rendered the beit moral catechi{m that can poflibly be given, by placing 
before their eyes the moit memorable actions and the moft memorable 
fayings, in the fame book? The antients knew the utility of fuch pers 
formances betier than we do, witnefs Plutarch and Xenophon among 
the Greeks, and Valerius Maximus among the Romans, Such a col- 
leétion indeed, requires fpirit and talte in the compiler, and muit not 
be like thoie collections of dons mots, which have been made by perfons 
without genius or judgment. How greatly is it to be wifhed that every 
ufeful clafs of men in fociety, magiftrates, foldiers, nay and even me- 
chanics, fhould have a collection proper for each, and fit to be pute. rly 
into the hanes of fuch children as aie defigned for thefe different walks 
in life! What feeds of humanity, juttice and beneficence would thus 
be fown in their minds! I have often heard officers, who had a real 
love for their country, regret, that a colle€tion was not made of the 
brave ations and heroic fayings of our foldiers. What glorious deeds 
and expreffions might thus be faved from oblivion, and what objeéts 
of emulation might be placed before the eyes of thofe men, who fa- 
crifice their lives to the ftate, without being animated by the hopes of 
leaving a little glory behind them? Unfortunately the foldiers are a 
part of the peopie, and whatever belongs to that claf> is very litle re- 
garded among us,’ | 

What our ingenious Author here advances, appears to be 
well worthy of attention. Elementary books of hiftory, and 
indeed of moft other branches of ftudy, are much wanted. Men 
of tafte and genius, in general, think there is little reputation 
to be acquired by writing for young perfons, and look upon it 
as greatly below them. There is {carce any way, however, of 
employing literary talents, that is more ufeful, and confequently 
more honourable than this; and in point of intereft, to which 
the generality of writers are fuppofed not to be altogether in- 
different, there feems to be fufficient encouragement tu apply to 
this fpecies of compofition.—An hiftorical cacechifm, upon our 
Author’s plan, if executed with tafte and judgment, could not 
fail, one fhould imagine, of being fuvourably received by the 
public, and introduced into almoft every fchool. We heartily 
wifh, that fome perfon, well qualified for the tafk, may foon 


undertake it, 

‘ But why, fays M. D’Alembert, fhould not the Republic of Let- 
ters, which is fo ingenious in tearing herfelf to pieces, and fo eager to 
publith her own fhame and difgrace, collect thofe initances of genero- 
fity, dififitereftednefs and courage, which would render her refpectable ? 
Why.efag examp'e, (to mention only a very late inftance) fhould not 
potterity be informed, that, ata time, when with childifh ragea ge- 
neral odium is attempted to be thrown upon philofophy, an illuftrious 
member of this fociety, a writer who has rendered philofophy fo ami- 
able in his writings, has done her ftill greater honour, has done the 
Academy, has done France honour, by ‘eleiiiag the family of the great 
CorRnEILLE from that obfcurity and indigence in which it languifhed ? 

Mm4 Why 
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Why fhould not the men of letters of all, nations be told, that the moft 
celebrated of them.all, the cooftant objeét of the moft contemptible and 
the moft impotent fatire, has piven this-example of patriotifm to fo 
many men who are.embarrafled with,their riches, who, fecretly jealous of 
the fuperiority which genius gives over them, filently applaud thofe 
feeble efforts which are exerted againft it, and. imagine, their, litde 

triumph is wel concealed, becaufe no body thinks of difturbing gem / 
in it; fecret and timid enemies of real talents which hold them in di 


dain, and feeble protectors of that ‘ane — of literature, which holds 
them in contempt. 


* If-thefe reflections apon hiftory are reédived by the public with the 
fame indulgence, my reflections upon poetry were, they will, :no. doubt; 
give greater offence, not to good hittorians, for they have no, more 
reafon to complain.cf me than good poets have, but to. certain 
wretched compilers, who will have the pleafure of refuting what I have 
never.faid, and the dexterity of refuting it. badly. They will not fail; 
however, to cry out againit me as an innovator, as a detractor from 
venerable antiquity, as an enemy to good tafte, and abovevall as a geo+ 
metrician ; for in point ‘of invectives, their imagination, as is well 
known, extends no’ farther,” Ye- who ufurp the name of hiftorians 
and poets, and who with fo little intereft fhew fo much zeal, ‘defend the , 


caufe of hiftory and of poetry as badly as. you pleafe, but never become 
hiftorians or poets.” 


- The next piece in this volume i is an ingenious and entertain- , 
ing apology. for ftudy, which is followed by fome.-reflections 
on the harmony.of the dead languages, and on modern. Latin; 
thefe reflections are fenfible and juft, but have -been often res 
eated, 

: The. volume concludes with fome. pieces in. _juttification of 
what our Author has advanced, « in regard to the theological Opi- 
nions of the minifters of Geneva, in the article entitled, Geneve 
in the Encyclopedia; but.as the difpute between him and the 
minifters of Geneva cannot be fuppofed to be very interefting to 
the generality of our Readers, we fha]l not enter into the parti- 
cularsofit. . sy 7 

By the fpecimens we have given, in this, and i in formes are 
ticles*, our Readers will perceive that. Monf. de Alembert pof- 
fefies a very confiderable variety of knowledge, and is likewife 
a great mafter of conponigen: 


| See Review, Vol. XXXI. p. 25, and'p. 540. See alt the Ar 
PENDIXx to Vol. XXX. p- 480, - : 
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Hiftoiré Naturelle, generale et particulere, avec la Defcription ds 
i” “Cabinet du Roi? Tome XV. gto. > Paris, 1767.0” 
Natural Hiftory, both general and particular, with the Deferip~ 
’ tion of the King’s Cabinet. By Monf. de Buffon, &c.» 
ESSIEURS Buffon and Daubenton have here finifhed. 
&L. their: hiftory. of Quadrupedes.: To the account. of 
the Quadrumanes which had already been given in the 14th vo- 
lume of this work *, two other clafles are here added ;_ viz.. the 
Sapajous, and the Sagoins. Of the former we have five varieties ; 
the Quarine or Gouaribas «the Coaita; the Sajou; the “Sai, 
whiely fome voyagers have called the Pleureur; “and the Saimiri. 
—Of the latter, the Sagoins, we have fix varieties ; the Saki; 
the Tamarin; the Ouiftiti; the Marikina; the Pinche;, and 
the Mico.—Thefe are properly diftinguifhed from the former 
clafles and varieties, and likewife from.each other; and. there 
are added the moft laborious and minute, menfurations not only . 
of the.external, but of many of the internal parts. The work — - 
is enlivened with good engravings, exprefhve of the character » 
and manner of each animal when at liberty: but how far this 
part is copied from nature, or is the work of fancy, we are not 
informed. ~~ ~ ach" | i | 
The hiftory of Quadrupeds thus finifhed, together with the 
references to thofe {ubjeéts in the royal cabinet from which the 
defcriptions* were made; we have next fome remarks on certain 
animals, of which there has been no exprefs mention in the 
courfe ‘of this work: thefe are twenty-one in number.~—Laft of 
all we have a defcription of fuch things as were brought into 
the cabinet, after thofe articles to which they had relation were 
printed. This catalogue confifts of twenty-eight articles ; and 
from thefe-we fhall fele&‘one, which contains an account of 
A remarkable mummy difcovered by a Peafants of Auvergne in the 
: | ij . year 1756. ets . 
This mummy, fays M. Daubenton, is one of the.moft cu- 
rious fubjects in the king’s cabinet ; and may. be confidered as a. 
mafter- piece in the art of embalming. ‘There are two ways in 
which fubjeéts of this kind have been commionly prepared : in 
one of ‘thefe, the body is dried; and, this is to anfwer the 
purpofe, without any additional procefs:. in the other, the vif- 
cera are taken out, and the body is ftuffed, and at the fame 
time covered with a particular compofition. Hence it is, that 
whether we take the embalmed bodies of Egypt, or the dried | 
bodies of Africa, there is little or nothing to be difcovered with 
refpect to the proper ftate of the vifcera; and the fkin and flefh 
retain very little of their natural form and complexion.—The 
mummyrfound by the peafants of Auvergne, was in a much 





* Vide our laft Appendix. 
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 bettes condition : the body retaiped its regular form; the flefh 


had colour and flexibility ; the vifcera were entire; and _at firft 
fight, one would have taken it fora body which had been dead 
only a few days.——It had the appearance of the body of a young 
man ; ‘was well proportioned, except that the head was large 
and the feet fmall. “The fkin had the colour and fuppleneis of 
a body which had been dead only a fhort time; and yet it was 
brown and ftiff upon the face and under the hair.—The lower 
belly yielded eafily to the preflure of the hand: all the articu- 
lations were flexible, except the articulation of the leg with the 
foot.—The fingers, on being doubled, again extended them- 
felves. All the nails were perfect: the lines upon the joints of 
the fingers, the palms of the hands, and the foles of the feet, 
were very diftinctly to be feen; the bones of the arms and of 
the legs were foft and pliant, cthofe of the cranium had retained 
their hardnefs: “There was no hair but on the bind part of the 
head, of achefout colour, and not more than two inches long. 
The ikin upon the top of the head, had been feparated from the 
cranium by an incifion, in order to introduce fome aromatics, 
which were there found mixed with clay. This mummy had 
all the teeth; the tongue and the ears were well preferved; / 
ferotum état aplati, mais le verge étrit faillante, et le prépuce entier ; 
the nofe was much bruifed: this deformity occafioned a fufpi- 
cion, that the bratn had been extracted by the nofe, efpecially 
as there was no appearance on the exterior part of the head that 
any artificial opening had been made; but it was difcovered on 
introducing a probe by the noftrils, that the os ethmoides had not 
been deftroyed, and confequently that it was not poffible that the 
brain cou'd have been drawn out this way, and its place fup- 
plied by aromatics. ‘Fhe anus had not the leaft mark of dilata- 
tion, fo as to make it probable that the vifcera had been taken 
away through this opening, in order to the embalming. 

M. Stroppe, who was curious to examine the ftate of the 
vifcera, made an incifion upon the epigaftric region; he foiced 
his finger into the cavity of the abdomen; fome air iflued from 
the opening ; he drew out a portion of the epiploon which was 
of a gocd confiftence and of a whitifh colour; he took out like- 
wife a part of the inteftines, and diftended them with air, but 
there was no appearance of future, and it was his opinion that 
they had been embalmed together with the excrements without 
paffirg through’ any other preparation ; there was found only 
in the jejunum a matter refembling honey, and which was 
foluble' in ‘water : M’. Stroppe took this to be fome fmall, remains 
of the excrements ; he introduced the finger into the opening 
over the region of the ftomach, and made the breaft play like a 
pair of bellows’; he’ diftinguifhed the diaphragm and_all the 
vifcera to be fupple and entire as in a body recently dead; 

thefe 
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thefe parts feemed to be impregnated with a compofition lefs 
folid than that which was united with the exterior parts. 

The embalming matter had a moft ftrong and penetrating 
odour ; this the tomb i:felf continued to exhale, even after be- 
ing expofed to the open air for more than a month: this odour 
was perceivable in every place where the mummy had been de- 
pofited, though it had remained there only for a very little time 5 
it was pretended likewife that it had incommoded the peafants 
of the neighbouring villages. On touching the mummy or the 
aromatics, thedour fixed upon the hands for feveral hours, even 
after they had been wathed with warm water, eau de vie, of 
vinegar: M. Stroppe faid he could not get clear of it but by the 
afiftance of fpirit of wine. ‘The compofition was fuppofed to 
confiit of pitch and powdered aromatics, cinnamon, frankin- 
cenfe, meum, and valerian.—JThere were no marks either in 
the tomb, or on the mummy itlelf which could point out the 
ave. 

” Another curious article in this catalogue is the account of 
A Dwarf, which was kept in the Palace of the late king of Po- 
land. 

The parents of this dwarf were healthy, ftrong peafants ; who 
affirmed; that at the time of his birth, he fcarcely weizhed a 
pound and a quarter. It isnot known what were then his di- 
menfions, but one may judge they were very fmall, as he was 
prefented upon a pla.e to be baptized, and for along time hada 
wooden fhoe for his bed. His mouth, though well propor- 
tioned to the reft of his body, was not large enough to receive 
the nip, le of the mother; he was fuckled therefore by a goat, 
and the performed the part of a nurfe admirably well. When 
fix months old he had the {mall-pox, and recovered, without an 
other affiftance than the care of the mother and,the milk of the 
goat. At the age of eighteen months he could articulate fome 
words. At two years, he-could fupport himfelf upon his legs, 
and walk almoft without affiftance ; a pair of fhoes were then 
made for him, which were no more than an inch and a half in 
lenoth¢® He was attacked by feveral difeafes ; .but there were no 
marks any other difeafe upon the {kin befides, the fmall-pox. 
—He was now fix years of age: hitherto his food had been 
garden: {twff,'‘bacon and potatoes ; his height was about fifteen 
inches, and he didnot weigh more than thirteen pounds ; his 
perfon -was'agreeable and well proportioned ; he was in perfec 
health, but there was little appearance of intelleét.—At this 


time the king of Poland ordered-him to Lunéville, gave him the 


name! of Bibé, and kept him in his palace. 

Bébé thus exchanged the. condition of a peafant for the luxu- 
ries of a Court ; but he experienced no change either in his body 
or his mind. He had no fenfe of religion ; was incapable of 
reafoning ; 
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reafoning ; could learn neither mufic or dancing ; was fufcepti- 
bie however of paflions, particularly anger, jealoufy,  ¢t le defr 
ardent. —When, fixteen years old, he was only twenty-nine 
inches in height; he was ftill healthy and well proportioned ; 
but at this time, Ja puberté produifit fur les organes de la generation 
un trop grand effeci: His ftrength began to decreafe, the fpine 
became crooked, the head fell forwards, the legs were enfeebled, 
one fhoulder-blade projected, the nofe was greatly enlarged ; 
Bebe Yor his gaiety, and became a valetudinarian ;, and yet his 
ftature was encreafed four inches in the four fucceeding years,— 

M. fe Comte de Treflan, foretold that. this dwarf would die of 
old age before he was thirty; and in effect fo it was, for at 
twenty-one, be was fhrunk and decrepit; and at twenty-two, 
it was with difficulty that he could make an hundred fteps fuc- 
ceffively.—In his twenty-third year, he was attacked with a 
flight fever, and fell into a kind of lethargy; he had fome in- 
tervals, but fpoke with great difficulty: for the five. laft days, 

is ideas feemed to be more clear than when he was in. health. 
This difeafe foon proved fatal—At the time of his death, he 
meafured thirty-three inches. 

- There are fome' things in the hiftory of this dwarf which are 
curious ; we cannot however agree with the Comte de. Treflan, 
who foretold that he muft die of old age before thirty ; or with 
M. Daubenton, who fays that he actually died at twenty-three 
with all the fymptoms of age, The progrefs of Jife.in this 
dwarf was the fame as in thofe of the ordinary ftature. ,. He could 
articulate words at eighteen’ months; at two years, he could 
walk ; at fixteen the figns of puberty came on: he continued to 
grow till he was upwards of twenty ; and died at twenty-three ; 
but not from old age; for the deformity which .took. place at 
the time of puberty, together with the effects of that. deformity, 
were the evident caufes of his death, | 


~ One half of this volume is taken up with indexes,..which are. 


fo contrived, that every author or voyager referred to in. the 

preceding fifte¢n volumes, as well as every fubjeét whether of 

defcription or obfervation, may eafily be found. : D | 
® 


Tableau de? Hiftoire moderne, &c.: (is-e:) A View of modern 
Hiftory, fromthe Fall of the Weftern Empire 'to the°Peace 6f 
Weftphalia, .By M. le Chevalier: de Méhévan, -12mo. 

» 3 Vol. Paris, 1766. gat 3 svorqem gt bas 

HE Author, in his preface, after fome previous reflections 

on the advantages of general hiftory’ above ‘hae SF any 
particular country, obferves that the féveral periods or epochas 
gato which it is divided, ought to be taken from feme great 
oes event, 
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event, which has had a confiderable influence on the gencral 
ftate of things in the world ; fuch as the eftablifhment of a new 
empire which in procefs of time has fwal]luwed up orhers; the 
downfall of a powerful kingdom, out of the ruins of which other 
ftates have arifen ; an important change in the manners, or the 
progrefs of knowledge, in a great parc of the globe; or laftly, 
the life of an extraordinary perfon, who by his fuperior genius 
has enlightened the face of a whole hemifphere. Upon thefe 
principles, he divides his hiftory into feven epochas, each of 
which is characterifed by the name of fome great man who ap- 
peared towards the beginning of it, and by the principal event 
by which it was diftinguifhed. The firft epocha is entitled 
Clovis, or the foundation of the modern kingdoms in the welt ; 

from A. D. 476, to 632.—The fecond, Mahomet, or the ori~ 
gin of the eaftern empires, from 632, to 800.—The third, 

Charlemain, or the weftern empire revived by the French : the 
age of ignorance, from 800 to 936.—The fourth, Otho the 
Great: the weftern empire transferred to the Cckmans : the 
extinction of learning in the weft, from 936 to 1095.—The 
fifth, Godfrey of Bouillon: the holy wars: the ftudy of ju- 
rifprudence revived by the difcovery of the Roman code, from | 
1095 to 1273.—The fixth, Rodolphus I. the revival of the 
fine arts in Italy, from 1273 to 1492.—The feventh, Chrifto- 
pher Columbus: the revival of all kinds of learning 1 in the 
weft, from 1492 to 1648, or the peace of Weftphalia.— Under 
each of thefe heads, he gives his reafons for” the particular 
periods he has chofen: and at the conclufion of his preface 
prefents his readers with the out-lines of a plan of ancient as 
well as modern hiftory ; which he informs us is ready for the 
public view, if this attempt meets with encouragement. 

In the work itfelf the author introduces each. epocha with a 
general view of the fituation of the feveral powers concerning 
which he treats, the extent of their dominions, and the degree 
“of their importance. He then proceeds to fketch out the prin- 
cipal facts of that period, and to give the charatter of thofe 
princes that were moft diftinguifhed during the courfe of it. 
After which he enquires particularly into the ftate of religion, 
and the prinoipal fects that have arifen, with their refpective te- 
nets, the grand revolutions that have taken place, 'with their fecret 
{prings—the different forms of government that have prevailed ; 
and the improvements that have been made in legiflation. He 
gives alfo fome account of the manners of each period, together 
with the ftate of commerce and navigation, and the names and 
charaéters of the principal hiftorians of the age; and concludes 
with marking the progrefs of fcience and the fine arts; under 
both which es he pays due honour to thofe great names, who 
have been inftrumental in recovering them from the ftate of 
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obfcurity into which they were funk, and raifing them to their 
preient fplendor. 

Such is the general defign of this work, which for the moft 
part carries with it an air of candor and impartiality, particu- 
Jarly in the characters of thofe who have been emincnt for their 
abilities, either as ftatefmen or men of fcience. ‘Ihe ‘author 
feems to have exprefled himfelf with as much freedom as he 
durft, with refpeét to religious difputes; and his account of 
the tenets and characters of the principal reformers, is as 
favourable as could be expected from a profeffed catholic.— 
His manner of writing is animated, and the work is much more 
agreeable and entertaining than abridgments of hiftory ufually 
are; for he pafles very flightly over thofe periods which afford 
little that is fingular or ftriking, and by that means leaves room 
for a larger detail of the more interefting events. ; 

Upon the whole, this is a woik, which, like Voltaire’s 
hiftorical pieces, may be read with pleaiure and improvement by 
thofe who are already acquainted with the feries of the hiftory ; 
as, by colleting into one view all the moft important events, 
and fetting before the mind the progrefs of knowlege in different 
periods, it may fugveft to the reader many ufeful refletions, that 
might efcape him in going through a more minute detail: but 
it is neither + accurate nor particular enough, to give a perfon, 
who is a ftranger to the facts, a juftidea of them. 

The following gy of the character of Charles the Firft, 
and the caufes of his misfortune may ferve as a fpecimen of our 
author’s {pirit and manner. 

¢ England prefents us, in this period, with the moft bloody fcene 
and the moft fineular cataftrophe that was everknown. Hittor 
affords many inftances of kings dethroned and murdered by their 
fubjeéts, but not one of a monarch’s being tried in acourt of juftice, 
and lofing his' head upon a feaffold. Something like this was 
feen at Lacedemoni in the cafe of Agis, who was hanged by the 
command of the Ephori. But the kings of Lacedemon had 
only the name of a king; they were not fo properly fovercigns 
as hereditary generals of the army, fubjectto the authority of a 
republic. Charles 1. was a real monarch, whofe character was 
made facred and inviolable by the laws themfelves. “he fana- 
ticifm of the Puritans, andthe ambition of fome private perfons 
were no doubt the principal fources of the misfortuties of- that 


+ In his account of the difputes between Charles I. and ‘the parlia- 
ment, of which he has given a pretty Jarge detail, he takes not the 
leaft, notice of the King’s attempt to feize the five members; which had 
the moft fatal effect, by fo largely contributing .to exafpérate the people 
againit him, and to deltroy all confidence between the fovercign and the 
fubject. 
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prince. Neverthelefs, at the fame time that we do juftice to the 
underftanding, the virtues, and a thoufand good qualities, which 
Charles pofleffed in an eminent degree; while we acknowlege 
that his generous delicacy, which would not permit him to give 
up his friends to the rage of faction, was one of the refpectable 
caufes of his difgrace ; and while we confider him as one of the 
beft princesthat ever fat on a throne; it cannot be denied, that 
he in part drew upon himfelf the calamities he fuffered, by the 
faults he committed in his government. ‘The blind confidence 
he repofed at the beginning of his reign in a man who was fo 
unworthy of it; the contempt he fhewed for the laws, in the 
taxes he laid upon his fubjeéts ; the little regard he difcovered for 
the liberties of the people; the loans he extorted from them; 
his exceflive attachment to thofe that were about his perfon ; his 
averfion to parliaments, which for a confiderable time he refufed 
to aflemble ; his intolerant fpirit, and his perfecution of the Pref- 
byterians; all thefe things muft unavoidably have alienated the 
affections of his people. When he faw a fpirit of diffatisfaction 
fpread throughout England, it was an unpardonable miftake in 
him to break with Scotland about a few ceremonies. There is 
no excufing his weaknefs, in fo imprudently laying down the 
arms he had with fo much confidence taken up againft the Scotch: 
and ftill lefs excufable was the-impropriety,and: meannefs of ac- 
cepting as judges between himfelf and his fubjects, another part 
of his fubjets, who. were equally incenfed againft his govern- 
ment. His confenting tothe Earl of Strafford’s death, which 
left fuch a ftain upon his memory, gave. the finifhing ftroke; as 


. that criminal conceffion,.. which afforded fuch encouragement to 


his enemies, ferved alfo to.alienate the hearts of his courtiers. 
© His conduct, during the firft years of the parliament, was a 
conftant feries of errors: he appeared obftinate and fubmiffive, 
weak or rafh, almoft always out of feafon ; he begun with ex- 
erting an authority which it was impoffible to maintain, and 
ended with conceffions which he was not obliged to make.. When 
he had by degrees ftripped himfelf of all his privileges; and was 
become incapable of reducing the rebels,:then he began to 
think of ufing force..- He difcovered jundoubtedly an heroic 


- courage in the war; butthen, even then he betrayed a weaknefs 


that was his ruin ; for by his implicit confidence in fome trea- 
cherous perfons. he loft opportunities of gaining'a certainvictory. 
His flying to the Scotch, by whom he muft know he was hated ; 
his.unaccountable credulity with refpeét to Cromwell ; his efcape 
to the ifle of Wight, where his enemies had the command; and 
his. ineffectual ftiffnefs with regard to Epifcopacy, \threw as 
great a‘cloud over the laft year of his life. “ But his laft mo- 
ments were worthy of a hero and a philofopher. Charles never 
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appeared fo great upon the throne, as he did in Weftminfter- 
hall and upon the fcaffold, in the midft of his murderers or his 
eontemptible judges. In aword, this monarch, confidered as a 
private man, was a perfect pattern, An affectionate hufband, 

‘an excellent father, a faithful friend, the beft of matters. He 
had all the virtues. of the heart, wad was not without a con- 
fiderable fhare of underftanding. Confidered, asa King g> he might 
Jhave been one of the beft that was ever known, if he had 
reigned in more calm and peaceable times, and in a nation lefs 
given to tumult and violence. But his hand was too weak to 
reftrain the rage of fanaticifm, and to keep .a people in fubjec- 
tion, who never obey their fovereigns, unlefs moi admire 
them.’—All this is very well, from a Frenchman. | 

Some judgment may be formed of the manner in which, 
our Author treats the revolutions in religion that are included 
in his hiftory, by the following account of the reformation in 
Germany : 

¢ The authority of the Popes, which was quite abfolute in 
all fpiritual matters, had triumphed for eight centuries over all 
the enemies that dared to oppofe it. Emperors, kings, nations, 
military force, fanaticifm, fcience, all fell before it. Atlength 
a Monk from the midft of his cell, attacks his throne, forces 
from the fovereign one half of his empire, and fhakes the 
other. 

‘ Leo X. in order to defray the expence of building the 
church of St. Peter’s at Rome, opens the treafure of indul- 
gences : and thefe being farmed in rouge the Dominicans 
were employed to make the beft of them. ‘The Auguttins, jea- 
lous of this preference, engaged a young monk of their order 
to revenge theircaufe. He fucceeded in it; and his fuccefs oc- 
cafioned one of the greateft changes both in the civil and eccle- 
fiaftical fyftem that the annals of religion can furnifh, 

¢ Luther was born at Ifleb in Saxony, of obfcure and indi- 
gent parents. Poverty drew him to the cloyfter, and fuperfti- 
tion fixed him there. Frightened at the death of one of his ac- 
guaintance, who was ftruck dead with lightning, by his fide, 
-he retired to aconvent of the Auguftins, at twenty-two years of 
ages Remarkable for his fagacity and clofe application, full of 
fire, and endowed with the ineftimable talent of an animated 
and copious elocution, he applied himfelf fe to ftudy, and 
foon gained a confiderable name. His order, who were fen- 
fible of his worth, appointed him to the profefforfhip of philo- 
fophy at Wirtenberg, and foon after to that of divinity, in 
which he acquired great reputation. Revered as the oracle 
of his country, for his jearning and his eloquence, he was fixed 
upon by his brethren to oppofe thefe new preachers. The young 
friar, flattered with fo honourable a diftinction, and ‘delighted 
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with. ‘4n opportunity. of .fignalizing, himflf by ftariing fome new 
and bold opinions, joyfully accepts this dangerous office. The 
real fcattdals with.which the Dominicans were chargeable i in thig 
affair; laid-theny but. too much. open .to_ his attacks. “The in-, 
dulgentes, which the church of Romie difpentes, as the fruit.of 
the fufferings and death. of a. God, were becomie a merchandizes 
and publickly fold in the .groffeft. manner; and the very’ nature 
anddefign-of thein, quite perverted. _Inftead of being confidered 
as the. means provided for excufing thofe, who were already 
purged from their, guilt; by) the facrament, from fomeé tempo- 
rd] penance.to which they, were liable; they were reprefénted 
as grants from heaven, which of themfelvés were fafficient to 
cancel the moft..heinotis tranfgreffions, without any contrition 
or remorfe, .. Vhus, the pb 3 defigned for penitent: Virtue 
was perverted. by ignorance or intercft into an indulgence’ td vice, 
The eloquent Lanlicr, thuridered againft thefe corruptions, and, 
by difcovering the true principles on which the praéticé wag 
founded, abated the zcal,of the ptirchafets. Proud‘of this-fuc- 
cefs, he, went, ftill farchers and attacked the doGtrine of indul- 
gences itfelf. After which, carried away by his warm imagina~ 
tion, he threw out feyere. farcafms, upon the opihions of the 
fghool-men ; and, at, length, ett to ‘attack the mot facred 
tenets} the -hicrarchy, the bifhops, an ‘the Pop? Himfle“Rome 
defpifed him at firft, and contented herfelf” With threatening 
him); but when, fhe. faw, the ftorm, encreafing, fhe thundered 
out her, anathemag, 3 id, demanded the criminal, to be delivered 
up to.punifhment, ,. ht relarmeh enraged at the fentetricé, and 
protected by his COHAN nvand his fovereicn, is only rendered 
anore daring... Arm ithe torch of ‘hiftory, he atrempts to 
overturn the, altars Oo pte V stican, and’ rhe’ throne of the’Pon- 
tiff, His profumpiuor HS, Sarid craves afidé the curtain, and of 
fers vigtence to thofe facred sinytt e rics, W which Europe had hitherto 
adored... ‘Thofe.do al sa were met Valued’ by ‘the church 
are attacked, the hierarchy is fhaken, ‘gid. thé mo# augeft ce- 
Tempnies, treated. wit cu ey Dy ms he’ ‘Emperor fatfimons this 

inBovator fo, give an oF this opiiiions. ° ‘Luther ‘appears, 
dpeaks, with.an, un ome pit aye his ‘threats; “ard ‘upon 
his return: makes, A, cig ‘of rofel) "The cletey; ‘alarmed 
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Author of the Chriftian religion inftituted but two facraments, 
baptifm and the Lord’s-fupper: the others are mere human in- 
ventions, didtated by intereft and adopted by fuperftition. The 
invocation of faints is not only ufelefs, but criminal, fince it 
‘transfers to creatures a worfhip which is only due to the firit 
of all beings. Prayers for the dead are a fnare laid for the 
faithful ; and purgatory, on which they are founded, is a chi- 
mera invented by the avarice of priefts. It is an error to be- 
lieve that the bread difappears in the facrament of the altar ; 
Jefus Chrift in an inexplicable manner only conveys himfelf 
into it, which Luther calls Impanation. Confeffion is a ridi- 
culous ceremony, which, while it is incapable of remitting 
former fins, is too often the occafion of new ones. It is neither 
‘by means of this, nor by the mortifications and penances en- 
joined by the Romifh church, nor by the repentance founded 
on fear which only makes hypocrites, nor even by any fort of 
. good works, that men can be abfolved. It is faith alone that 
juftifies ; that is, a firm confidence in the mercy of the Re- 
adeemer, and an intimate perfuafion chat ho has applied the me- 
sit of his blood to us. But this blood was fhed only for thofe 
‘that were predeftinated : God, who had in view only the hap- 
pinefs of the eleéf, has prepared from all eternity infallible 
means for their falvation, as he has predetermined the inevitable 
damnation of the reft.” Luther did not {pare the government of 
the church any more than its doctrines. ‘* The Pope, according 
to him, was no more than one of the other bifhops, and his 
power extended no farther than the diocefe of Rome. The ju- 
rifdiction of prelates was entirely founded in the choice of the 
faithful. The greateft part of thofe diftinctions that conftitute 
-the different orders of the clergy, were cenfured as the effects of 
a hateful tyranny; and the wealth of ecclefiaftics was treated 
as a criminal ufurpation. Celibacy was reprefented as a fource 
of corruption ; religious vows. as contrary to nature and the 
gofpel ; and monafteries as gulphs in which idlenefs buries pofte- 
rity.” In confequence of thefe maxims, the reformer fet open 
the monafteries, married the.priefts, fpoiled the clergy of their 
wealth and dignities, encouraged princes to feize a part of thefe 
facred treafures, and pointed out the wifeft purpofes to which 
‘the other might be applied. He advifed them to make ufe of it 
to found colleges, to build hofpitals, to encourage induftry, and 
to mend the public roads. “Thus Luther, by artfully conneé&- 
‘ing the moft prudent regulations with his new opinions, fe- 
c.red in the moft effectual manner his fovereign’s proteCtion. 
As foon as it was fafe for him to appear again in public, Saxony 
‘received him with tranfports of joy. It was then he tafted 
whit, to the head of a fect, is the fweeteft of all pleafures. He 
staw his country reverence his tenets, and adopt his plan of re- 
’ a formation. 
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formation. From Saxony his opinions reached Heffe, and foon 
extended over part of the north of Germany. A number of 
difciples, who joined him, afiifted him by theic pen, and their 
preaching. Melancthon was the chief fupport of the fect; 
Melancthon the moft able man in Germany, one of the fineft 
geniufes of his time, and the moft peaceable feétary: that ever 
was. Luther, having now triumphed over his enemies, gave 
himfelf up without reftraint to follow thofe inclinations which 
he had hitherto ftudioufly concealed. He quitted the monattic 
order, and married a young nun with whom he had long been 
inlove. Inthe mcan time his good fortune ftill encreafed. His 
zealous apoftles carried their. mafter’s doétrine throughout all 
Europe. Bucer, educated in a convent like Luther, fpread it 
in the imperial cities on the fides of the Rhine: Olaiis taught 
it with fuch fuccefs in Sweden, his native country, that in the 
fpace of a year the whole kingdom embraced it. The great 
Guftavus received the new way of worfhip, and the fage 
Chriftian IIT. eftablifhed it as the religion of Denmark. At the 
fame time England and a great part of Switzerland left the 
church of Rome. ‘The new opinions prevailed in Scotland, and 
began to penetrate into France. Luther faw all Chriftendom 
raifed up at his call, one half of Europe withdrawing their al- 
legiance from his enemy, whole kingdoms adopting his opi- 
nions, a powerful party confulting him, and receiving his de- 
cifions with reverence. ‘Thus in the midft of his triumphs, he 
died in peace, without any dread or remorfe, exprefling his 
leafure in the refle€tion on the change he had produced in the 


world.’ He CA. 
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Memoirs of M. de S. H. Containing the moft material 
Events in France, from the Deceafe of Cardinal Mazarine, 
to the Death ‘of Lewis X1V. 12mo. 4 Vols. Amfte.dam. 
1766. 

HE principal defign of this work is to give the Reader 
an idea of the military operations of this reign, to many 
of which the author was himfelf a witnefs. For this pur- 
pofe, he enters into a pretty large detail of battles and fieges ; 
pointing out, as he goes along, the miftakes that were com- 
mitted on either fide. But however ufeful fuch a particular 
account of thefe bloody fcenes may be to thofe gentlemen, 
whofe profeffed bufinefs it is to find out the moft fucceisful means 
of deftroying their fellow-creatures, we apprehend the genera- 
lity of our readers will excufe our enlarging upon this pait of 


the work.” 
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In the intervals of thefe military tranfaétions, the author 
has inferted fome account of the moft interefting events of a 
different nature ; which ferve to relieve the mind from a conti- 
nual attention to the field of battle, and to throw light upon 
the reft of the hiftory. Amongft thefe, the Revolution in 
England, though a little out of his plan, has a confiderable 
place: in relating which, he very freely cenfures the rafh mea- 
fures which King James took to eftablifh popery and arbitrary 
power. He alfo gives in another place the following advanta- 
geous character of King William, which perhaps the reader 
may be pleafed to fee. After mentioning the particulars of his 
death, he goes on in thefe terms. ‘* This prince had but a 
weak conftitution, but in refolution and fpirit was fuperior to 
moft: unfortunate in war, though a very great and brave com- 
mander; never difcouraged by the difappointments he met with, 
or lofing fight of the objects he had in view. His talents were 
very confiderable both in the cabinet and the field. He was 
tree from all diffipation, indefatigable in bufinefs, unblemifhed 
in his morals, attached to his religion, but without bigotry ; 
eafy of accefs, and void of all pride. In fhort, he might have 
{erved as a pattern to kings, if he had contented himfelf with 
icftoring the conftitution in England, without ufurpiag the 
ciown from his father-in-law.” 

In the conclufion, we have a particular account of the cir- 
cumftances attending the laft illnefs of Lewis XIV. fome ex- 
tra€is from which may not be unentertaining to our readers. 

‘The immediate occafion of his death, we are told, was a dif- 
order which feized his leg, attended with violent pain and ex- 
treme*weaknefs ard wafting of the flefh in that part. The fur- 
geons having ordercd that it fheuld be put in hot water, there 
‘appeared, upon taking it out, fpots, which were the fymptoms 
of agangrene. The king infifted upon hearing the confulta- 
tions of the phyficians and furgeons upon his cafe, and with 
great refolution commanded them to make the neceflary inci- 
fions: and obferving them under fome confufion, he: faid, 
** Have you no Jancets? you have nothing to do, but to cut 
away as you think proper.” His firft phyfician, who held his 
arm during the operation, declared he perceived fcarce any al- 
teration in him. When he found that nothing was to be ex- 
peed from thefe attempts, he refigned himfelf calmly to the 
fentence of death: and fomething being fuggefted by one pre- 
fent to comfort him, he replicd, with great firmnefs and com- 
pofure, “ I have been for thefe ten years paft continually pre- 
paring myfelfto die as becomes a Chriftian king.” * The next 
day Cardinal Ncailles, hearing of the king’s danger, fent a 
Jetter to Madam Maintenon, expreffing his earneft defire to fee 
his majefty, and aflure him of his attachment to him; at the 
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fame time reprefenting to her, in the moft refpe@ful manner, that 
the king’s confcience was deeply concerned in the part he had 
been put upon aéting with refpect to the affair of the Conftitu- 
tion Unigenitus. ‘The letter was fhewn to the king, who was 


fenfibly affected by it, and afked the cardinals de Rohan and de 


Bifly, who happened to be prefent, ‘© Whether he had not gone 
too far in that affair, in which he had done nothing but by their. 
advice, and that of his confeflor;” adding, ‘* he was afraid he 
had ; and if fo, it was not too late to apply a remedy.” At the. 
fame time he exprefsly required them to declare, whether they 
had been governed by paffion or any worldly motives in the ad- 
vice they had givenhim? They aflured him, ‘* he might make 
himfelf perfeétly eafy in having followed, the pope and the 
bifhops : and that they could anfwer for themfelves, that they. 
had nothing in view but the glory of God, the good of the 
church, and the peace of their own confcienc:s.” But, replied 
the king, ** The cardinal defires to fee me: I have always had 
a regard for him; and I fhould have no objeétion to a vifit from 
him.” ‘* That, fays father Tellier, would be the way to de- 
ftroy all that has been done.” However, the king ordered the 
chancellor to write him an obliging letter; though there was 
reafon to believe this order was not executed very punctually, 
for; ig. was generally faid, that the chancellor added, that the 
king cbuld not fee him till he had made his fubmiffion to the 
pope. His majefty put an end to the converfation by faying, 
‘* T have done all in my power to make peace between you: 
I pray that God would accomplifh it.” Anda little after, on 
another occafion, he added, ‘* 1 am in the beft faith in the 
world: if you have deceived me, you are greatly to blame, for 
I have notl:ing in view but the good of the church.” 

‘ The next day the king ordered the young Dauphin, then 
about five years of age, to be brought to him, and having em- 
braced him with great tendernefs, he addreffed him in this man- 
ner: ‘* My dear, you are going to be a great king; but all 
your happinefs will depend upon your obedience to God, and 
the care you take to relieve your people. Jn order to this, you 
muft avoid engaging in war as much as poffible. Don’t follow 
the bad example ] have fet you in this refpect. I have often 
made war upon too flight grounds, and ,have carried it on from 
a principle of vain-glory. Do not imitate me in this part of my 
character: but be a lover of peace, and let it be your chief ftudy 
to relieve your people.” —* The fame day, having fent for the 
great officers of ftate into his prefence, he addrefled himfelf to 
them in the following terms: ** Gentlemen, I am fatisfed with 
four fervices: you have ferved me faithfully, and have fhewn a 
folicitude to pleafe me. Iam concerned that the rewards you 
have received have not been more proportioned to your merit: 
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but the ftate of my affairs of late has put it out of my power ta 
make the returns I could have wifhed. 1 leave you with regret. 
Serve the Dayphin with the fame zeal and affeétion you have 
ferved mie. He is but five years old, and has perhaps many dif- 
ficulties before him; as I remember was the cafe with myfelf 
during my own minority, I am going; but the ftate will laft 
for ever. Continue fteadily attached to it, and let your con- 
duct be an example to the reft of my fubjects. Be all united ; 
for union is the ftrength of the ftate ; and follow the orders my 
nephew [the duke of ‘Orleans, afterwards regent] wil! give oar 
He is to govern the kingdom, and I aflure myfeif he will fills 
his ftacion well. I hope you will all do your duty, and tome- 


times remember me.” At thefe Jaft words all: chat were mrefeit 
burft into tears.’ 
The Author concludes with lamenting that fo much blood 


fhould have been fpilt, and the kingdom fo depopulated during 
the long reign of this prince, only to congues fonie countries 
which he was obliged to reftore, and to place nis grandfon on 
the throne of Spain, on condition of his renouncing all claim to 
the crown of France: and very juftly obferves, that the con- 
cern he exprefled in the advice he gave the young Dauphin, and 
the frank confeffion he made of his own taults, does him more 
honour than all the panegy rics of his flatterers. (J 





— 


Hiftoire des Rois Catheliques, &c. An Hiftory of the Catholic 
Sovereigns, Ferdinand and Ifabella. By the Author of the 
Hiftories of the Emprefs Irene, and of Jean f. Queen of 
Naples. 2 Vols. 12mo. Paris, 1766. 


VERY reader knows that in the time of Ferdinand and 

fabella, feveral petty ftates, into which Spain had long 
been divided, were joined into one kingdom, that the remain- 
der of the Moorith power in Europe was finally crufned, that 
America was diicovered, and that many other memorable events 
took place, 

From feveral works which our Author fays in his preface are 
very minute, and not entertaining, he has fele&ted fuch circum- 
ftances and facts as he has judged would be moft generally in- 
terefting. His narrations, although not written fo well as thofe 
of Bofluet or Voltaire, are concile, and yet fufficiently diftinct 
for ati abridgment. He is not one of thofe biographers who 
write as if they were paid for praifing their heroes, tor he teils us 
very fairly, and more than once, that Ferdinand was a perfidious 
worthlefs prince, and Ifabella, notwithftanding -her fex, and a 
confiderable fhare of fenfe, an hard-hearted “mercilefs bigot. 
His accounts of leveral other fam us s perfons are no lefs free and 

impartial ; 
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impartial ; and indeed he appears very clearly to have endea- 


voured, through the whole book, to tell truth, to render re- 
fpect only to wifdom and integrity, and to expofe villainy and 
folly wherever he has found them. 


Some judgment may be formed of his manner of writing from 
the following fketch of the {tate of the kingdom of Granada, fo . 


cruelly, fo treacheroully, and fo madly depopulated by the two 


fovereigns. 
‘ In the time of Ferdinand and Ifabella, the Moors pofleffed 


in Spain only the province of Granada: but this fortunate 
country fupported a greater number of inhabitants than any . 


other of the fame extent. Nature and induftry had rendered it 


the moft beautiful territory in Europe. Ina fpace which was: 


no more than 70 leagues in length, and 25 in breadth, ftood an 
hundred: towns ; moft of which were enriched by a vaft com- 
merce. A multitude of villages were crowded with pea‘ants. “The 
foil, naturally fertile, lavifhed into their induftrious hands 
larger crops than would have been necefiary to have {upported a 
great nation. ‘The Granadians drew from their plantations of 


mulberries, and from the fleeces of their fheep, materials for: 


commerce both with Africa and with Europe. Encouraged by 
affluence, their number continually increaled whilft their 

neighbours, fubjected to all the diforders of feudal government, 
were victims to the quarrels of their lords, and to the rapacity 
of the Jews, to whom the haughty Spaniards had abandoned the 
advantages of trade, and the collection of taxes, as beneath a 
fighting race, who believed themfelves to exift merely for the 


deftru€tion of mankind.’ From this agreeable piéture, let us: 


turn our eyes to the horrible reverfe: the Author’s account of 
the eftablifhment of courts of inquifition in C: tile’is this : 

‘ It is now time to talk of the inquifition. Moft ivfallibly it 
muft have deftroyed Chriftianity itfelt, if that work of God were 
not proof againft the bafenefs and folly of men. ‘The inquifition 
was invented to maintain that very truth it difgraces. it was 


introduced into Caftile in the very beginning of ifabella’s reign. 
For a long time the Popes had violated the morality of religion, 


to fupport its tenets. The chiefs of that church, which for- 
bids her minifters to fhed in any cafe the blood even of criminals, 


had enjoined punifhments without number, to lead back ftraying 
members to the faith of their fathers, in Italy, in Germany, in: 


Arragon, in fhort in all countries to which their fanguinary laws 


were extended. Abundance of fovereigns had obeyed, but hi-: 


therto Caftile had been exempted. The authority of this tri- 
bunal of blood had begun to decline in Arragon, when the 
priefts reprefented to Ferdinand and [fabella, that the churcis 


was in danger. ‘They faid, and with truth, that the people 
Nn 4 frorn 
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from defpifing the minifters of religion, were advancing gra- 
dually to defpife religion. itfelf ; that the Spaniards were fuper- 
ftitious, and that fuperftition borders 6n error: that the Jews 
and the Moors, either by the chatms.of the wealth, which. per- 
fons of their perfuafions might acquire, or by their Jefs auftere 
manners, had perverted abundance of Chriftians. But thefe 
bloody priefts did. not fay that relizion can dwell only in the 
heart, and that perfuafion alone can infpire it: that violence 
which terrifies and exterminates has never made gne convert, 
and that perfecuting fire can produce only martyrs to error, or 
hypocrites. The Cardinal of Spain, father Alphonfo Torque- 
mada, father Ferdinand of Talvera confeffsr to Ifabella, and 
all the monks by whom fhe. was furrounded, preffed her to in- 
troduce into her dominions this tribunal ; which the unthinking 
fubje&ts beheld at firft with pleafure, becaufe they believed it tq 
be efefted folely againft the Moors, and the Jews, whom they 
detefted ; but they fpeedily difcovered to what a grievous yoke 
they had fubmitted, and to what cruel extremities fanaticifm 
js capable of proceeding! Ifabella obtained from Pope Sixtus 
the fourth a bull, which feemed to wreft, and really did wreft. 
the power of judging of herefies from the bifhops, to whom 
alone that power ought to be trufted; and which rendered the 
monks abfolute mafters of the lives, the liberties, and the ho- 
nours of every individual of the whole community. Indeed the 
manner of proceeding in a Court of; inquifilion is as oppofite to: 
found reafon, and to natura] equity, as the eftablifhment itfelf. 
The accufed are conftanty prefumed to be guilty.» T'wo wit- 
fiefies, however worthlefs, void of character, void of morals, 
void of religion, are fufficient to procure condemnation. They 
are not confronted with the perfon againft whom they give evi- 
dence, they are not even named to him: ,-The unfortunate 
man is not informed of the crime laid to his charge: he is ob- 
tised to impeach himfelf, and confequently ta reveal-al] the faults 
he may ever have committed, although, they may>have been 
profound fecrets until that moment ; otherwife. he is: fentenced 
to the moft hosrible tortures, The judges.,ofthe inquifition 
alone aflume a right of lying to extort truth, from: thofe they 
try. If, notwithitanding both ftratagems amd torments,: the 
wretch fhould acknowlege no ctime,.,he js nsverthelefsscon- 
demned to be burnt, on no better eyidence.than. qepofitions of 
two mest, whom he neither knows nor.cgn know, and without 
any enquity whether hatred or jntereft prodyced their teltimpny, 
Even a’ confefiion of 3 fcond Japfe into herefy, will nor feeure 
2 prifoner from the flames. A confeffion, of ong only: doestins 
deed preferve his life, but fubjec&s him to perpetual imprifoy>- 
ment, and to the conffcation of his whele fortune, “This is a 
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faint fketch of the means + which Ifabella thought proper to op- — 


pofe to impiety, to herefy, and to apoftacy; and thus did the 


Spanith priefts impofe the yoke of the Lord, which the gofpel 
fays fhould be fo eafy and light!” : (1: / 


+ Inthe firft yeerf, fays Marian2, 20,000 returned into the pale of 
the church, and 2,000 were burnt alive for their herefy :—Wbat diab:- 
hifm! 
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Hiftoire de ? Academie Royal de Sciences. Annie 1763. 
The Hiftory of the Royal Academy of Sciences at Paris; with 
their Memoirs, Mathematical and Phyfical, for the Year 


1763. Extraéted from the Regifters of the Academy. 4to. 
Paris, 1766, 


N the appendix to the 30th volume of our Review*, we 

gave an account of the Memoirs of this Royal Academy, 
for the Years 1757 and 1758; and we then informed our 
Readers of the regulations which had been made, for the 
future publication of thefe truly refpectable colleétions. In 
confequence of thofe meafures, the fucceffive publications have 
been kept up with more fpirit and punétuality than heretofore ; 
fo that great part of the large arrear then due to the public, is 
already paid off,—-the memoirs for the year 1763 (as the reader 
has feen above, in the title) being now before us; and of thefe 
we fhall proceed to take a concife view. 

The firft memoir in the clafs of phyfics contained in this vo- 
lume, treats of the inflammable matters which are met with in 
coal-mines, and of the means of preventing their bad effects ; 
and is the joint prodyét of Mefirs. du Hamel, Hellot, and de 
Montigny, to whom the academy had referred the confideration 
of this fubje€, in confequence of orders from the Duke de Choi- 
feul. A coal-mine near Briancon, which had been opened for 
the ufe of the king’s troops, and long worked without any ac- 
cident, fuddenly took fire on the entrance of a lighted candle 
into it; fo that the undertakers were obliged at laft to abandon 
it. The nature of thefe inflammable vapours feems to have been 
fo little known in Dauphiné, that the intendant of the province 
took meafures to difcover whether this fire was not the work of 
ill-intentioned perfons. The Sieur Finant, furgeon at Brian- 
gon, and many others, were fo fully poffeffed of this idea, that 
ift the profecution of it they expofed themfelves fo much as to 
he grievoufly {corched and bruifed by the action of the inflamed 
vapour; particularly the Sieur Finant, who is in danger of 
being a cripple al] his life, on account of his ignorance of this 


* For the firt half year of 1764, 
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branch of fubterranean philofophy. This may with propriety 


be added to the many examples which M. du Hamel gave us in 
the memoirs for 1757, of natural and {pontaneous conflagrations 
attributed to defign. In this ifland, where thefe mineral damps 
are*tooAvell known, they have long been diftinguifhed into two 
kinds. The firft is called the Fulminating Damp, to which 
clafs, the inflammable vapour which forms the fubject of the 
prefent article is to be referred. This, when kindled by the 


accefs of a lighted candle, or as fometimes happens, fpontane- - 


oufly, explodes with the greateft violence, and generally kills 


the workmen, if they have not time to throw themfelves flat . 


en the ground, and thereby elude the force of the blaft, which 
would otherwife dafh them againft the fides or top of the pit. 
The fpontaneous accenfion is fuppofed by fome to be effected 
by the heat generated on the decompolition of Pyrites, which 
abounds in coal-mines, and is ceriainly known to furnifh an 
inflammable air. The other, which may be called the Suffocat- 


ing Damp, and which is equally dangerous with the former, is 


a fpecies of factitious ftagnating air, but is not, like it, inflam- 
mable: on the contrary, it extinguifhes flame, and inftantly 
kills thofe who are expoied to it. - 

~ Onur academicians mention on this occafion the praétice of 
the pit-men in the coal-pits in Lancafhire, who deftroy the ful- 
minating damp, before it gets to a height by the acceffion of 
new inflammable matter, by fending one of their body to fet 
fire to it, which he does with fafety to himfelf, by lying flat on 


the ground : butthe beft method of clearing the pits from both. 


the kinds of ‘damps is, they obferve, to fink air paffages at the 
extremities of each drift; and in order ftill further to promote 
the free circulation of air, to fufpend in them, near that part 
where they communicate with the drift, grates with coals con- 
flantly burning in them; or where the digging of many fuch 
air fhafts would be too expenfive, or on account of the hilly 
nature of the ground, impracticable, they recommend a venti- 
Jator, (which acts on the fame principles with that propofed by 
Sutton) defcribed above a century ago by Sir Robert Murray 
in the Philofophical Tranfactions, as ufed with fuccefs in the 
coal-mines of Liege; by which a continual current of air is 
brought from the moft diftant parts of the pit, by means of 
tubes extending from thence to a fire properly inclofed near the 
mouth of it ; the external air at the fame time continually de- 
fcending, to replace that which comes from below to feed the 
fire, and which muft neceflarily bring along with it, if the 
tubes are air-tight, the mephitic exhalations as well as the in- 
flammable and other noxious vapours, as faft as they are gene- 


rated. 


The 
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The fecond memoir of this ‘clafs treats of a method of con- 
yerting open chimneys into ftoves, without Jofing any of the 
advantages annexed to their former conftruction, and is the pro~ 
dution of the Marquis de Montalembert. WNeceffity, the mo- 
ther of the ufeful arts, has long taught the inhabitants of the 
northern parts of Europe the moft efficacious means of counter- 
acting the difagreeable effects of the moft intenfe cold by a pro- 
per difpofition even of a moderate quantity of fuel. The Mar- 
quis, who has travelled much in Sweden and Ruffia, and’ made 
feveral campaigns in the northern parts of Germany, defcribes 
the ftoves, at Peterfburg particularly, as adapted to overcome 
the greateft cold ever felt there; fo that in the moft violent 
frofts a perfon may walk through a fuite of rooms, whofe doors 
are all open, or fit in any part of the largeft apartments, clothed 
in the thinneft drefs, without being incommoded ; except fome- 
times by too much heat. ‘The floves which produce thefe ‘no- 
table effects are placed at one or both ends of the room, and 
are large hollow ftructures of brick, 10 or tz feet high, and 
projecting 5 or 6 feet into the apartment, into which however 
they do not open ; the fuel being applied from without. Nor 
is this great heat kept up by frequent fupplies of fuel: on the 
contrary, in the ordinary degrees of cold, which vary at Peterf- 
burg between the 25th and goth degree of Reaumur’s thermo- 
meter (and which we believe anfwers to about 30 degrees be- 
low o in Fahrenheit’s) the ftoves are heated only once in 24 
hours. In amore moderate degree of cold, but which is re- 
prefented as equal to that felt in France in the fevere winter of 
1709, in which Reaumur’s thermometer fell to 16 degrees (equal 
too in Fahrenheit’s fcale) frefh fuel is applied only twice in 3 
days. Even during the fevere cold in which the remarkable ex- 
periment of the freezing of mercury was firft made, at the time 
when Reaumur’s thermometer fell down to 40 degrees (equal to 
55 degrees below o in Fahrenheit’s) it was only neceflary to heat 
the ftoves a fecond time 12 hours after the firft.—But. notwith- 
ftanding thefe advantages, the Ruffian ftoves are not likely to 
be naturalized in France, without undergoing very great alter- 
ations. “‘Thofe enormous mafles of mafonry muft offend an eye 


of any delicacy, which, befides, requires to be gratified with’ 


the fight of the fire, and other agremens. ‘The Marquis has ac- 
cordingly attended to thefe circumftances. Inftead of the com- 
fortlefs and aukward appearance of the Ruffian ftove, which is 
certainly not of a figure to be admitted into a grand faloon, or 
a lady’s ruelle, in France, we are prefented with a conftruétion 
which feems poffeffed of its effent:al advantages, and even ex- 


ceeds it in point‘of univerfality, and the diftribution of the heat 


into feveral apartments from a fingle fire; at the fame time that 
it is fet off with the neceflary embellifhments to accommodate 
) it 
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it to the public tafte; and by the pulling of a ftring, which 
moves a valve, is converted from a ftove to an open chimney, 
or vice verfa. Nor is the article of oeconomy neglected. A 
fire kept up only for the {pace of two hours in the twenty-four 
appears by the Marquis’s account to be fufficient to warm an 
apartment of a moderate fize. By a proper difpofition of tun- 
nels in a houfe while it is building, it is poffible to warm all 
the rooms from the ground-floor to the garrets, by only one or 
two fires kindled on the ground-floor; the expence of which, 
in houfes divided into different tenements, might be borne in 
common by the occupiers, and would be very moderate, com- 
pared with the advantages received from it. In fine, the Mar- | 
quis feems to have gone a great way towards the folution of the 
problem of producing the greateft quantity of heat by a given 
quantity of fuel. ‘There remain to be mentioned other good 
qualities poflefled by the new ftoves, viz. that of not fmoaking, 
and, which is a ftill greater excellence, of not being fubje& to 
take fire. Both thefe advantages feem to arife from the fame 
caufe); the very great velocity with which the fmoak is faid to 
pafs through the tunnel. It is a natural confequence of this, 
that little or no foot can be detained there. From certain data 
the Marquis concludes that there will not be collegted a fuffi- 
cient quantity of foot. to obftruct the paflage of the fmoke, or 
to.endanger the chimney’s taking fire, in fourfcore years, This 
memoir, on which we have dwelt the longer on account of its 
evidently ufeful tendency, is illuftrated by two plates of figures, 
which are abfolutely néceffary towards underftanding the gene- 
ral nature and defign of this new conftruéction ; but the Author 


believe, M. Guettard adds, that part of the water is loft long be- 
fore 
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fore it reaches this place, and that there are probably on the 
fides of the river feveral eddies, refembling one which is vifible 
near the place where it wholly difappears, and which take off 
a great part of its waters—a kind of little gulphs which have 
probably a communication with the fubterranean bed of the ri- 
ver. hat which Mr. Guettard faw did not exhibit figns of 
carrying off a great quantity of water; but he was aflured by a 
perfon that lived near the place, that this was owing to the 
depth of water over that fpot, caufed by the rains that had lately 
fallen; but that, if he had come a few days fooner, he would 
have feen the water of the river defcending in this place with a 
circular motion, as fluids do when they pafs through a tunnel, 
On the whole, it appears that the Meufe lofes itfelf nearly in 
the fame manner with thofe rivers in Normandy, deforibed by 
our Author in the memoirs of the academy for 1758, whofewwa- 
ters are diminifhed by flow degrees, by falling into little gulphs 
near their edges; fo that they are greatly reduced before they 
arrive at the place of tieir total difappearance. Mr. G. was in 
formed that the river fuddenly appears again at a place called 
Romain-fur-Meufe, rifing from under a rock in a ftream of about 
the thicknefs of a man’s thigh. : 

The next memoir contains Mr. G’s mineralogical obferva- 
tions made in Germany. We have here, asin the former, a 
very minute detail of all the ftones, earths, &c.: which. hemet 
with in his journey to Vienna. The. two memoirs: may. indeed 
be confidered as a mineralogical itinerary, in which. the contti- 
tution of the earth, with regard to its foffils and minerals, is 
every where defcribed with the moft painful exadtnefs ;- wich a 
view, we fuppofe, towards a general fyftem which he-has been 
fome time forming, concerning the arrangement of thefe fub- 
{tances in different bands, on and near the furface of the earth. 
The reader is relieved from the drvnefs of .thefe details by the 
defcription of the falt-mines near Saltzburg, which is not) un 
entertaining ; but it is too long for an extract, and cannot: well 
be abridged. At Vienna Mr. G, faw-and examined theempe- 


ror’s collection of natural curiofities. He confines his remarks — 


to thofe fubftances only which relate to mineralogy. : «Among 
the petrifa@tions, he was moft {truck by.a great number of: pieces 
of wood converted into a more or lefs perfect agate, and of va- 
rious colours; fome, for inflance, brown, ‘others anclimin® to 
white, as well as grey and other colours. - ‘One/of thefe pieces, 


which Was agate at one end, was {aid to-retain:its tigneous ina-': 


ture atthe other: Mr, G. was told that.it-would even burn at 
that end. The experiment was. propofed,-but notitried. .oPhefe 
petrified pieces are, in general, billets of haf. a foge ria foot 
diameter, and take a very fine polifh, --The,tockseryftals in 
this colle€tion are, according to Mr, G.:very:numerous, and 
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in great variety with regard to fize and colour. Several of the 
pieces contain mofs, withinthem. There are others which inclofe 
the amianthus; and one in particular has a little portion of wa 
ter inclofed in it. But Mr. G. feems moft to admire a cabinet 
of minerals formed by a private collector, Monfieur Moll, whofe 
fagacity and addrefs he highly celebrates. Nothing, he fays, 
can be more effectual towards the conviction of thofe who deny 
the petrifaction of wood, than the obfervations of this gentle- 
man. The comparifon ‘which he has. made between certain 
woods and plants, faid to be petrified, and the fame kind of 


bodies, in their natural ftate, feems to put this matter out of 


difpute. Mr. Moll, having made a large colleGtion of wood 
petrified, or turned ‘into agate, fawed off the thinneft laminz 
poffible from many of the pieces, and after polifhing them, ex- 
amined them by the microfcope, where the difference of tex- 
ture was very obfervable in the different fpecimens. Mr. G. 

could plainly fee that one of thefe was fir, another reed, or 
fome aquatic plant of that clafs, “To be'more particular : Mr. 
Moll, at the fame time that he obferves the petrified laminz by 
the microfcope, examines fhavings or {mall pieces of the wood 
to which he fuppofes they belong. It is impofible, Mr. G. 
affirms, to refift the evidence furnifhed by this comparifon. In 
both the fets of objects are perceived the fame direétion of the 
longitudinal and tran{verfe fibres of the wood, and the fame ar- 
rangement of the veficles. Mr. G. received likewife from this 
curious collector an obfervation, ferving to prove, that the 
parts of plants may not only be petrified, but likewife metalized, 
or converted into pyrites. The fubject of this obfervation is 
a cone of the Pina/fer Auffriacus, found at Vienna, in the bed 
of the river, reduced, to a metallic ftate ; together with feveral 
pieces of wood, which had undergone the fame change. It is 
three inches and a half long, two inches and one line broad, 
and one inch and four lines thick, having been fomewhat com- 
prefled on one fide, and weighs nine ounces. Mr. G. received 
an accurate drawing of it, which he has caufed to be engraved. 
He was prefented likewife by Mr, Moll with.a ftone, having on 
it the impreflion of a body of the cruftaceous kind ; the hiftory 
of which, and its companions, is curious. It formed a part of 
a fet of factitious foffils, which Mr. Moll had colle&ted, on 
which impreffions of the figures of animal bodies had been made 
by art, in fuch a manner as todeceive Beringer, who publifhed 
a treatife upon the fubject. “The fequel of the ftory is truly la- 
mentable. He was fo affected on jhe difcovery of the trick by 
the fabricators of it, that he could not ftand the ridicule which 
he bad incurred by his credulity, and to which he had given a 
degree of permanence by the publication of his work; but 
fickened and died upon it. One of thefe factitious foffils might, 
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we think, be worn with great advantege by a fofiilift, as an 
amulet or prefervative againft thofe deceptions to which he is fe 
much -expofed. Few certainly among the votaries of fcience 
are fo liable todelufion. He is not only in danger of becoming, 
like Beringer, the butt of human malice or waggery—a danger 
common to him with the medalift and virtuofo; but even dame 
nature feems to take peculiar delight in leading him into an er- 
ror, by throwing in his way fuch an infinite variety of forms, 
on which fhe has exercifed her plaftic power threughout the 
mineral kingdom, and played the mimic fo effeCtually, as to 
tempt him often to miftake refemblance for identity.—We hope 
the metallic cone of the pine-tree above-mentioned is not the 
produce of one of her vayaries. , 

The laft article of tHis clafs contains the ufual botanical and 
metereological obfervations, made at Denainvilliers in 1762 by 
Monf. Du Hamel, in which there is nothing particularly in- 
terefting. 

Six obfervations follow, relating to phyfics in general. The 
firft, by Monf. Du Hamel, informs us of a remarkable finking 
of the mercury in the barometer down to 26 inches and 3 lines, 
obferved by him on the 12th of December 1763, at Denain- 
villiers ; and of the fame obferved at Paris by feveral academi- 
cians, on the fame day ; but without being attended with any 
tempeft, or other effects apprehended from it. ‘The fecond de- 
{cribes the appearance of a vertical and coloured column of light 
on the 23d of March 1763 at Laufanne, half an hour after fun- 
fet, which followed the motion of thefun. In the third, Monf. 
Sauffure, profeffor of philofophy at Geneva, gives an account 
of a remarkable rifing and falling of the water in a fofle, imme- 
diately communicating with the lake of Geneva, on the 3d of 
Auguft 1763, at 5 in the afternoon, and for fome time after. 
When he firft faw it, it was beginning to defcend, which it 
did to the depth of 4 feet and 9 lines in the fpace of a quarter of 
an hour. It then rofe again 4 feet 6 inches and g lines in 10 
minutes, and in 12 minutes more funk 4 feet 2 inches and g 
lines. In its third ofcillation it rofe only 2 feet 8 inches and g 
lines, in-8 minutes, and then defcended flowly, when My, S. 
left off obferving it. He naturally enough fufpected that this 
extraordinary phoenomenon owed its rife to the floods brought 
by the Rhone and the Arve, produced by the fudden melting 
of the fnow in the mountains: but on making enquiries up the 
lake, and along the banks of the Arve, where little or no rife 
had been obferved, he was obliged to abandon that fuppofition. 
On the whole, he finds himfelf neceffitated to relate the fact 
fimply, without pretending to afcertain, or even to form a con- 
jeCture concerning the caufe. In the fourth, is contained an 
account of an earthquake felt at Avignon. From the fitth, we 
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nt Sulphur auratum affimonii * very copioufly ; but when the fymp- 
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colle&, from obfervations made by M. Houtuyn, that water 
which contains a great deal of falt, freezes to a greater depth: 
than water more ilightly impregnated; though it is flower ia 
beginning to freeze than the latter. In the fixth, we are inform- 
ed, that in a certain diftrict of France, fix leagues in circumfe- 
rence, a temperate ftate of the air prevailed during the months 
of December 1762, and January 1763, while all around there 
was the moft fevere froft. 

The clafs of anatomy contains two papers; in the firft of 
which that celebrated phyfiologift, Baron Haller, gives an ac- 
count cf an epidemical diforder, which fhewed itélf in the 
canton of Berne towaids the end of the year 1762, in the parith 
of Aigle, the feat of his government, and in fome of the neigh-. 
bouring diftricts. The firft thing that ftrikes us in this me- 
moir, is the extraordinary heat which we are told prevails in 
this part of Switzerland. The Baron, after celebrating it for 
the excellency of its grapes, and for the olives it produces, in- 
forms us that, for a fortnight together, he has obferved Fah- 
renheit’s thermometer up to 140, and even 150 degrees in the 
fun, and 110 in the fhade. If there is no error in printing the 
numbers, this is indeed an extraordinary degree of heat. ‘ I 
know not, adds Mr. Haller, perhaps a little piqued at his brother 
academician, whether M. Guestard will be able to find fuch a 
heat in Canada, to which he has thought proper to compare 
Switzerland.’ 

The diforder which is the fubje&t of this memoir, appears 
evidently to have been of the putrid kind. It began with pleu- 
sitic ftitches and a fenfe of oppreffion in the cheft, but foon 
fhewed its true character by a fudden proftration of ftrength, 
attended with a frequent, foft and weak pulfe, a great heavinefs, 
vomiting and bilious dejections. Some were carried off in 24 
hours, others in three days. In fome an inflammation feized 
the contents of the atd »men, on the fourch day; the body ap- 
peared yellow, and fymptoms of a mortification came on, which 
deftroyed the patient on the fifth, fixth, or feventh day at far- 
theft. M,. Haller began. his method of cure by foliciting, in 
fome cafes, a difcharge by vomit, by bringing on, or encou- 
raging a djarrhea with cream of tartar, and other purgativ®, 
and by endeavouring to correct the putrid tendency of the hu- 
mours by exceffive large dofes of the mineral acids, the good 
effeéts of which he had formerly experienced upon himfeif ; 
having taken two pounds of oil of vitriol to correct the putrid 
acrimony of his bile. When extreme weaknefs and ftupor, 
with a frequent and foft pulfe, indicated a cordial, he gave the 


toms 
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toms were more moderate, he trufted to the common cordials. 
The beft eulogium of M. Haller’s praétice, was the fuccefs with 
which it was attended. Out of 71 treated according to this 
method, there died- only 12, fome of whom perifhed .in con- 
fequence of their own irregularities; whereas in the diftri& of 
Geffenai, before the arrival of proper medical affiftance, out of 
g1 perfons there had died 85. It is probable that the diftemper 
alone would not have been fo very fatal: its violence, the Ba- 
ron thinks, was increafed by bleeding, a hot regimen, the im- 
moderate ufe of wine and theriaca, and the clotenefs and heat 
of the apartments in which the patients were kept.—At leaft the 
diftemper put on a more benign appearance, on a total change 
of fyftem. We fhall clofe this article with an obfervation of 
the Baron’s, from whence we may naturally infer, that the very 
great influence attributed by many to air and fituation, is in 
many cafes over-rated. ‘This epidemical diforder ravaged at the 
fame time the plait of Aigle, where the air is nearly as warm 
as in Languedoc, and the bailiwick of Geflenai ; which, though 
bordering upon the former, is fo elevated, that the weather is 
there as cold as in Sweden: at the fame time, the interjacent 
parifhes of Lifin and Ormond, efcaped its violence. 

The fecond memoir is Mr. Bertin’s, and treats very copi- 
oufly of the alternate {welling and finking of the jugular veins, 
thofe of the face, the two vene cave, and .their finus, inde- 
pendent of that caufed by the contraction of the right auricle 
of the heart. It has been obferved by anatomifts, that the mo- 
tion of the blood, in its return towards the heart, may be acce- 
lerated, or retarded at the command of the will, bythe action 
of refpiration. If, after a long infpiration, the breath be held, 
and {till more if a perfon contracts at the fame time the mufcles 
of the abdomen, or ftrains violently, the veins of the neck and 
face will fwell; and there is reafon to believe, that the fame 
change happens to all the other veins of the body. The fame 
effeéts are produced in violent expiration, and the various mo- 


 difications of it; fuch as long continued coughing, laughing, 


&c. anatomifts have hitherto explained the effects in both thete 
cafes with equal facility. In both, they fuppofe, that the blood 
meets with obftruction in its paflage through the veficles of the 


Jungs : in the firft cafe, by the diftention of the veficles in con- 


fequence of the rarefaction of the confined air, by heat; in the 
latter, by their continued collapfion ; that the blood is accord- 


on the prattice of the very refpectable Author of this memoir, in the 

articular inftance to which this note refers: neverthelefs, we cannot 
kidp exprefing our furprize on feeing the /u/p>ur auraiun antimonit 
employed in an intention to which we fhould not have fuppofed it 
by any means adapted. 
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ingly accumulated in the finus of the venz cave, and muft 
flow back into, and diftend the fubclavian and jugular veins, as 
well as the other principal trunks of the venous fyftem ; fo as, 
in many cafes, particularly where the obftru€tion has been in- 
creafed by violent efforts of the mufcles, to bring on the moft 
dreadful diforders, fuch as aneurifms, dilatation of the heart, 
apoplexies, &c, 

Though M. Bertin does not deny the exiftence or operation 
of this caufe, it is not, according to him, the only, or even 
the principal one. He thinks, that if there was even no refif- 
tance to the paffage of the blood through the lungs in a violent 
ftate of refpiration, and confequently no accumulation in the 
right ventricle and vena cava from that caufe ; yet that the in- 
creafed flow of blood into the vena cava, arifing from the pref- 
fure of the mufcles fubfervient to refpiration on the venous fyf- 


' tem belonging to the liver, and particularly on the hepatic 


veins which enter the cava in ten or eleven feparate trunks (four 
or five of which are very large) is a caufe fufficient of itfelf to 
produce, in a long and violent infpiration or expiration accom- 
panied with ftraining, the accumulation in the finus of the venz 
cave, the confequent fwelling of the jugular and frontal veins, 
and all the other effects above-mentioned : but as this aflertion 
is in part founded on the particular ftructure and diftribution of 
the hepatic veins, our Author enters into certain nice anatomi- 
cal and phyfiological dicuffions on this head, in which he differs, 
on fome points, from Haller and Winflow, and in which we 
cannot pretend to follow him. Onthe whole, he appears to us 
to have rendered highly probable the exiftence of a regular flux 
and reflux of blood between the vena cava and the hepatic veins, 
effcted, even in ordinary refpiration, by the action of the muf- 
cles of the abdomen and the diaphragm on the abdominal veins, 
and fenfibly extending to the fubclavian and jugulars whenever 
the intenfity of the caufe is increafed by any particular effort or 
exertion. 

This memoir is followed by two anatomical obfervations. 
In the firft, Mr. Bourru, furgeon at Paris, gives an account of 
a dropfy of the pericardium, or membrane invefting the heart, 
ina fubject whom he opened, and who had Jong been troubled 
with a {welling on the left fide of his cheft, which was painful 
when handled. The pericardium was of the fize of a man’s 
head, contained a large quantity of bloody fluid, was four linés 
thick in its thinneft part, and above an inch thick in fome 
places. So daring is modern furgery, in confequence of the 
very improved ftate of the art, that it has been propofed to pufh 
a trocart into the pericardium, in cafes of this kind. Mr. Bour- 
ru, who does not diffemble the dangers with which fuch an 
operation may. be attended, neverthelefs advifes it in cafes where 
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death muft otherwife be the certain confequence of the diforder. 
The other obfervation relates to a ftone éxtra&ted from a foldier 
in the military hofpital at Bruffels, the nucleus of which was an 
ear of corn, and differs not materially from one prefented to the 
academy in 1753. ‘This laft mentioned account we find like- 
wife related in a pretty large collection of fimilar cafes, formed 
by Monf. Morand, and publifhed in the 3d tome of the me- 
moirs of the Academy of Surgery at Paris, 4to. where it is 
more particularly authenticated, by a declaration that the Aca- 
demy had feen the ear of corn thus incrufted, of which they 
likewife give a figure. 

> As the whole of this article could not be cemprifed within the 
limits of the prefent APPENDIX, the remainder will be inferted in 


the Review for Auguft or September. : 
| B-w-y alad M, y ’ 


Principes de tout’'Gouvernement, ou Examen des Cau/es de la Splen- 
deur ou de la Fotbleffe de tout Etat confideré en lui-méme, et in- 
dependamment des Meeurs. ‘The Principles of every Govern- 
ment, or an Examination of the Caufes of the Grandeur or 
Weaknefs of every State confidered in itfelf, and indepen- 
dently of Manners. 12mo, 2 Vol. Paris, 1766. 


N treating his fubje€t, the ingenious Author of this fenfible 
| and ufeful performance, adopts the mathematical method of 
advancing from what is fimple to that which is complex. This 
method he confiders as moft agreeable to the progrefs of the hu- 
man mind, as the only one indeed that can conduét it to cer- 
tainty, and as the fitteft for examining objects of a complicated 
nature, “ 

_ Upon this principle the general plan of his work ‘is formed. 
He acknowleyes that foreign trade, manners, and civil laws 
may contribute as much to the ftrength and felicity of a nation, 
as agriculture, internal commerce, and political laws ; he con- 
fines himfelf, however, to thefe laft fources of national profpe- 
perity, in order to remove difficulties by rendering his fubject 
léfs complex, and to make thofe truths, which he endeavours 
to eftablifh, more clearly perceived, by deducing them from a 
few diftin& principles. He confiders a ftate, independenily of 
its neighbours, independently of its manners too,,and of the 
different laws of diftributive juftice which-may be adopted by it. 

In the execution of his plan, he follows the principle on which 
itis formed. After briefly confidering the diforders and cala- 
mities which would arife from a total! want of laws and govern- 
ment, he fets himfelf to examine what is the moft fimple contti- 
tution that can be fuppofed in the infancy of a ftate. It is that, 
he fays, which feveral free and independent families, volunta- 
rily aflembled to form a nation, would infallibly make choice 
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of, in the firft inftant of their union, as being the firft ftep of 
political fociety in the order of nature. 

Every nation that applies itfelf to agriculture, we are told, 
in the moft fimple ftate that can be imagined, necefflarily con- 
tains five clafles or orders of men, viz. hufbandmen, fupreme 
and fubordinate magiftrates, foldiers, and artificers, fuch. as 
carpenters, blackfmiths, &c. Under this form. he firft confi- 
ders a growing fociety. After pointing out the natural caufes of. 
the eftablifhment of each of thefe claffes, and the fucceffive effect 
of the operation of thefe caufes, he examines the influence which 
the different clafles have upon each other ; fhews what is the 
confequence of the increafe or decreafe of them feparately con- 
fidered ; what arifes from their general increafe, or the progrefs 
of population in a ftate ; and laftly, the greater er lefs degree of 
—s nvenience wherein a nation finds itfelf, .according. to 
the qua f of the foil which it occupies, and the greater or lefs 
degree of labour which this foil requires. 

Jn this examination, the Reader fees the true bafis and foun- 
dation of every ftate that applies itfelf to agriculture, without 
having his judgment confounded and perplexed with thofe cir- 
cumftances which might prevent his having a clear and: diftinéct 
view of it. He fees the play of the feveral parts of which the: 
ftate is compofed, and is naturally and neceflarily led to the 
knowlege of thofe prineiples, which ought to ferve as an inva- 
riable rule to every fyftem of political legiflation. 

Eafe and convenience give rife to arts and luxury. Accord- 
ingly, after taking a view of thofe clafles which are neceflary to 
a {tate, our Author goes on to the eftablifhment of artifts, and 
to that of all the other clafles of citizens which are found in 
populous and opulent nations. He endeavours to explain their 
fuc five progrefs; fhews the confequences. which muft: arife 
from them, and the effects they muft neceflarily produce upon 
the fundamental claffes of the ftate. 

All thefe new clafles, excepting that. of merchants, we are 
told, clog and weaken the political body, in proportion as.they- 
multiply and become powerful; and this, our Author fays, 
is not only true in regard toa ftate confidered in itfelf, and de- 
tached from others, but likewife in regard to every ftate, which: 
has not a fource of power in foreign trade, and which has not 
the art or the convenience of exchanging with its neighbours, 
thofe articles of luxury which it manufactures, for thofe things - 
which are ufeful and neceflary. 

Thefe clafles, however, he thinks, ought to be tolerated,. 
becaufe they take their rife from nature herfelf, and fpring from. 
that plenty and felicity which the citizens enjoy. Accordingly 
their rife cannot be prevented, without putting a .conftraint 
uron the citizens, depriving them of part of their happinefe,. 
| and: 
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and that liberty which they ought to have in the ufe of their riches 
and the fruits of their labour. When they are once eftablithed, 
they cannot be deftroyed, without occafioning a general difor- 
der; and every attempt to check and confine them by degrees, 
muft neceffarily be attended with the fame inconveniencies that 
would arife from endeavouring to prevent their rife: muft re- 
duce part of the citizens to ruin, and confequently be preju- 
dicial to population. But though thefe claffes ought to be to- 
lerated, the government ought to be far from favouring them, 
becaufe this cannot be done without prejudice to the neceflary claf- 
fes, which ought to be the objects of its peculiar care and affection. 

After accompanying the political body in the feveral fteps of 
its progrefs, till it arrives at that point where the principal na- 
tions of Europe are at prefent to be feen: our Author goes on 
‘to confider by what methods it may arrive at the greateft poffible 
degree of grandeur, and to point out thofe obftacles which may 
‘check its growth or occafion its ruin. What he advances on 
this part of his fubject feems applicable to all the nations on 
earth, and deferves to be attentively confidered. 

The ftability of each of the particular clafles which compofe 

a nation, our Author fays, is the only caufe of the profperity 
of every ftate; at leaft, when confidered feparately, and detached 
from others. Accordingly, every thing that fhakes the ftability 
of thefe clafles, every viciffitude, is pernicious to a ftate, and 
contributes to its ruin. This our Author explains and illuf- 
trates, and then goes on to obferve, that it is neceflary to have 
; -recourfe to the Authority of laws, in order to confine the diffe- 
rent clafles of a ftate within proper bounds. Nature, he fays, 
ftrives to keep them all in that juft proportion, wherein they 
ought to be in regard to each other, in order to produce the 
greateft general.good. When theydepart from this proportion, fhe 
‘labours effectually to bring them back to it; fo that if fhe were 
left to her own operations, and not obftruéted by political Jegif- 
‘lation, fhe would carry each ftate to the higheft degree of power 
and grandeur which itcould poffibly reach.—It would neceflarily 
rife to the higheft poffible degree of ftrength, becaufe its popu- 
Jation would increafe till there were no new lands to cultivate, 
and till all the known methods of rendering the foil more fruit- 
ful were exhaufted.—T he people would enjoy all the pleafures 
arifing from arts and luxury to the higheft degree the nature of 
‘the foil would permit; fince at all times, the extent of luxury 
and the arts is proportioned to the degree of population, and 
the fertility of the foil. 

A very fmall degree of attention, our Author fays, is necef- 
fary to fee that nature has granted to all the nations on earth, 
every fource of increafe and {plendor which is difcoverable in any 
particular ftate whatever ; fo that what is faid in regard to the one, 
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is equally applicable to all the reft. Accordingly, in order to 
arrive at the higheft point of grandeur that is poffible, and to 
eftablifh the general welfare in the higheft degree, ftates need 
only ftudy, follow, and affift nature. 
The laws of nature, according to our Author, conftantl 
weaken, and at laft put a final ftop to all thofe deftructive 
changes and commotions that can arife in a ftate, and confe- 
quently bring it back to the beft fituation for repairing the lofles 
which fuch changes have occafioned. When thefe changes are 
often repeated indeed, when the evil becomes extreme, nature 
which is generally flow in her operations, cannot, till after a 
Jong time, entirely re-eftablifh that equilibrium which is necef- 
fury between the different clafles of a ftate: then it is that the 
wifdom of the legiflature muft aflift her in her operations, and 


haften the return of that happy balance which ought to be his. 


principal object. 

Many external caufes too, arifing from the different interefts 
and jealoufies of neighbouring nations, in regard to ftates which 
are conneéted with others, check and prevent the return of that 
ftability in the feveral clafles which conftitutes the happinefs of a 
people; but thofeexternal caufes, though they havea very con- 
fiderable influence on the happinefs and profperity of nations, 
do not belong to our Author’s plan: he referves the confidera- 
tion of them for another work, which, he tells us, will probably 
foon follow that which is now before us. 

This is a general view of our Author’s plan, which is executed 
with great ability. “There is much lefs pomp and parade in his 
manner, and much more folidity and judgment, than is to be 
met with in the generality of French writers. He appears to 
have ftudied his fubjcét carefully ; and we are perfuaded, that 
thofe who are competent judges of it, will receive both pleafure 
and inftrution from the perufal of his work. R> 
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Suppliment a la Philofophie de [ Hiftoire de feu M. L’ Abbe Bazin, 
neceffaire & ceux gui veulent lire cet Ouvrage avec Fruit. A Sup- 
plement to the Philofophy of Hiftory *, written by the late 
Abbe Bazin. 8vo. Amfterdam, 1767. , 


HE defign of this Supplement is to fhew that Voltaire, the 
author of the work entitled, Philofophie de I’ Hiftoire, isa 

very untafe guide in point of hiflory ; that he has no acquain- 
tance with any of the learned languages, excepting the La- 
tin; that he is one of the greateft plagiaries that has appeared 
fince the revival of literature; that he is ignorant of the firft 
principles of criticifm, and that he has drawn all his erudition 


tiom Bochart, Hyde, and the Bifhops of Avranches andGloucefter, 


* See our Appendix to Rev, Vil, xxx. page 505.—Bazin is a fic- 
titious name for. Voltdire. : 
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whom he pillages with impunity, and without acknowledging 
it; whom he does not underftand, and confequently makes 
them often fay what they never faid. Thefe are heavy accufa- 
tions; the learned and ingenious Author of the Supplement, 
however, has produced many ftrong prefumptions, if not direé& 
proofs, in fupport of them. Hear part of what he fays in his 
preface. 

‘ Thofe to whom the antients, fays he, gave the title of phi- 
lofophers, were diftinguifhed from other men by their piety, 
their refpect for the laws, and their love for their country. 
Every ignorant wretch, who, by captious reafonings, attacks 
the moft refpectable principles of religion, the exiftence of God, 
and the immortality of the foul, which are the foundation of 
all our virtues, the pure fource of our joy in profperity, and 
of our confolation in adverlity ; every fuch ignorant wretch, I 
fay, we call a philofopher. When the antient philofophers 
begun to degenerate, and endeavoured to cover their vices with 
the mantle of philofophy, the title of fophift,. which they had 
always bore, and which had been always taken in a good fenfe, 
became then a term of offence. Our modern Beaux Ejprits do 
every thing in their power to render the appellation of philofo- 
pher odious ; and if they continue their endeavours, they will 
fucceed. 

‘ Impiety, till the times we live in, had recourfe to a vain 
and trifling philofophy only for affiftance, and endeavoured to 
fupport its favourite notions by idle fophiftry alone. At pre- 
fent, it purfues a different courfe, which, though not fo diredt, 
has ftill, however, the fame end in view. Learning, till now, 
was always employed in clearing up the obfcure parts of hif- 
tory, and difficult points of chronology, in refto:ing paflages 
that had been corrupted, and thus throwing light upon dark 
but important events. Huet, Bochart, Warburton, &c. have 
foinetimes employed it with fuccefs to fecure the triumphs of 
religion ; impiety, feized with jealoufy, wanted to try the fame 
weapons. 

© A bold and daring man has arifen, a Capaneus, to whom 
nothing is facred, who has taken pleafure all his life in fport- 
ing with the moft important truths, which, if they were ere 
rors, would be happy and refpectable errors in the eyes of every 
wife man, fince they would be, at leaft in this life, the fources 
of inward joy and fatisfaction. After having, in his Philofophi- 
cal Diétionary, played off all the fophiftry which a wild and 
wanton imagination could fuggeft to him, he wanted, in another, 
work (the Philofophy of Hijtory) to make trial of the fame arms 
which Bochart and the Bifhop of Avranches employed with fo 
much advantage, and with fo much {kill, | mean thofe of Erudi- 
tion. But being never defigned by nature for diftinguifhing 
| Oo 4 him- 
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himfelf in a province of Jiterature where imagination has no 


‘fhare, and where its place muft ve fupplied by an uncommon 


ftrength and vigour of judgment, he {tumbles at every ftep. 
Onefhould have imagined that, before he had engaged in a defign 
of this kind, he would, after the example of the two great men 
I have juft mentioned, have entered upon a ferious and-accu- 
rate ftudy of the learned languages, hiftery, chronology, and. 
efpecially criticilm. But inftead of this, we are furprifed to 
find only a pompous and difdainful ignorance, which, by means 
of alively and animated ftile, however, fucceeds with the mul- 
titude. ‘Though he is acquainted with none of the learned lan- 
guages, excepting the Latin,’ of which it is not even certain 
that he is mafter; and though he is ignorant of the firft prin- 
ciples of criticifm, he neverthelefs runs over all the monuments 
of antiquity. No wonder therefore that we fee him heap errors 
upon errors; it is furprifing, however, that knowing his own 
firength, he fhould think of writing-upon fubjeéts he was ut- 
terly unacquainted with. He imagined he fhould give religion 
a mortal blow, and he has fcarce touched her. At firft 1 ins, 
tended to have vindicated her caufe; but having only ftudied 
religion as a man of the world, who wants to be informed, and 
who does not believe merely becaufe he is told that he muft be- 
lieve, 1 was afraid of letting fome indifcreet expreffion efcape 


_me, of which this fophift would not have failed to avail himfelf. 


I fhall leave the defence of religion therefore to thofe, whofe 
bufinefs it is to watch over the precious depofitum of, the faith, 
and confining myfelf within the bounds of erudition, «fhall be 
contented with producing inftances of plagiatifm, falfe qitations, 
paflages mifunderftood, and marks of ignorance in hiftory and 
chronology. If I had been defirous of animadverting upon évery 
blunder, i fhould have fwelled my work toa much more confi- 
derable fize; but I was afraid of abufing the patience’ of the 
public, and thought the miftakes I have mentioned would-be 
fufficient to give an idea of the Philofophy of Hijlory, andto 
enable the reader to form a juft eftimate.of it. -’The generality, 
too much prejudiced in faysur of the pretended Abbe Bazin, 
feduced by the beauties ef his ftile, and dazzled ‘by the.eru- 
dition which he featters by handfulls, liften to him as to a divi- 
nity, and with humble reverence, receive the oratles he is 
pleafed to pronounce. I thought it my duty to remove the veil 
which conccaled the idol from us, and to expofe it naked and 
open to the view of its worfhippers, being convinced that they 
would not-be able ¢o bear the fight of its deformity. 

©; Whether L have fucceeded in my defign or not, the reader 
muft determine. ‘The only thing of which it is neceflary to inform 
him, is, that I have not endeavoured to weaken obje@tions by the 
manner of ftatingthem. I have always given them in the words 
: if of 
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of the author, as the reader may eafily be convinced of; and I 
have cited, in the margin, the pages of the édition I have 
confulted ; which will enable the reader to verify my citations, I 
could have wifhed that the pretended Abbé Bazin had obferved 
the fame method; which would have faved me a great deal of time 
and trouble : but he generally contents himfelf with vague ci- 
tations, and he had very’ good reafons for fo doing. ae % 
~ Many of our Readers will probably think that the Author of 
this Supplement entertains too contemptible an opinion of Vol- 
taire’s learning ; be this as it may, he has certainly pointed out 
many grofs miftakes and blunders in the Philcfophy of Hiftory, 
and fhewn, on his own part,'no inconfiderable fhare of learning, 
and critical acumen. ‘s 
' As the generality of readers cannot be fuppofed to be com- 
petent judges‘of fuch performances, it were greatly to be wifhed 
that fome writer, properly qualified fort the tafk, would take a 
general view of Mr. Voltaire’s writings, and, without noticing 
fuch inaccuracies and miftakes in hiftory and chronology, as are 
fufficiently known to the learned, point out and expofe thofe 
ftriking inftances of difingenuity in matters of religion with 
which he has been charged.—T his would be doing a real and 
important fervice to mankind. There is fcarce any modern 
writer who is fo much read, or fo much admired as Mr. Vol- 
taire; and in many refpects, every candid reader muft acknow- 
lege, he is worthy of admiration: fome of his writings, how- 
ever, we are fully perfuaded, may have a pernicious influence 
upon the minds of youth. The high rank he holds in the re- 
public of letters, the great reputation he has acquired, his wit, 
his humour, his‘lively and animated ftile, his agreeable and en- 
tertaining manner, his many ftriking and beautiful illuftrations 
_ and turns of fancy, all confpire to make him the favourite au- 
thor, ‘the very idol of youth. His manner of thinking, in mat- 
ters of religion, fuits the general tafte of young perfons in the. 
prefent age ; falls in with and ftrengthens thofe prejudices which 
they receive from the manners and maxims of the times we liv 
in: and as we feldom entertain any degree of reverence, even 
for the moft facred and important truths, when we find they are 
conftantly turned’ into ridicule by thofe whom we admire for 
their ‘geriius, and abilities, Voltaire’s numberlefs farcafins on 
Chriftianity, and his burlefque manner of treating it upon almoft 
every occafion, contribute, in a more confiderable degree than 
is generally imagined, to ftrengthen the caufe of infidelity. Ie 
were greatly to be wifhed, therefore, we cannot help repeatifig, 
that fome author of genius, tafte and fpirit, would furnifh us 


With an antidote to this fatal poifon. oe 
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CaTaLocvE; or, A brief View of fome other Forzicn 
; PUBLICATIONS. 


Art. 13. FPHTOPIOY, MHTPOTIOAITOY KOPINO@OY, IIEPI 
AIAAEKTQN. Gregorius, Corinthi Metropclita, de Dialcétis. 
E Codicibus MSS. emendavit & Notis illujiravit Gifbertus Koen, 
¥Ctus. <Accedunt Grammatici Leidenfis et Meermanniani de Dia- 
leftis Opufcula ab tis, que fub Fuannis Grammatici Nomine vulge 
circumferuntur, longe diverfa.— 


Gregorius on the Greek Dialects. 8vo. Leyden. 1766. 


REGORIUS was bifhop of Corinth, and flourifhed about the rzth 
century. He wrote his treatife on the Greek Dialects, at a time 
when the works of the elder grammarians and fcholiafts were moft of 
them loft ; Philoponus Joannes, Tryphon the grammarian, and a few 
others, being his principal refouices. His own work tor a long time 
fhared the fame fate with the latours of his predeceflor:, and his very. 
name was a fubject of difpute with grammariars and philologers, His 
work on dialects is very valuable to thofe who aim at a critical and ac- 
curate fkill in the Greek language. He has diftinguifhed the feveral 
dialectic charaéteriftics with great care, following the authorities of 
Ariftophanes and Thucydides in the Attic, Hippocrates and Herodotus 
of Halicarnaffus in the Ionic, Archytas and [heoeritus in the Doric, 
and Alexus in the AZolic. This is an accurate and elaborate edition. 


sep +e 
Art. 14. Examen du Bélifaire de M. Marmontel.—An Exami- 
nation of Marmontel’s Belifarius*. 12m0. Paris, 1767. 


The Author of this examination endeavours to fhew that Marmontel, 
who has fucceeded {o well in his other Moral Tales, has fallen thort cf 
the expectations of the public in his Belifarius ; that it is not agreeable: 
to the rules of art; that the plan of it is bad, and badiy executed ; that 
the characters are ill fupported; and that the Author’s pen was not un- 
der the direction of wifcom or truth.—Some few of the Examiner’s re- 
marks appear. to us to be juft and pertinent, efpecially thofe that relaie 
to the conduct of Marmontel’s plan, and the characters of his principal 
actors; there are fome {mart obiervations likewife upon the Freach phi- 
lofophers and beaux e/prits; but the Exaniner’s ‘principles, in relig:cn 
and politics, are thofe of {uperftitious and flavith bigotry. 


* See an account of this work, in this prefent volume of our Re- 


view, Pp. 290. R 


Art, 1 5. La Theorie des Songes.—The Theory of Dreams. By 
* Abbé Richard. i2zmo. Paris. 1766. 


This Author has employed a good deal of time and pains upon an 
enquiry which manygwill think rather curious than ufeful: his profeffed 
defign, howevem is*th do fervice to mankin?, by deft:oying that fuper- 

fliticus 
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ftitious regard to dreams, which has often been the fource of great un- 
eafinefs and extravagant folly. He juttly decries the pretended arts, of 
which fome perfons have availed themfelves, as- interpreters of dreams, 
and fhews, that the play of the imagination in the time of fleep has no 
connection with futurity, at leaft, not in any fuch way, as to enable us 
to predict from: thence, what fhall afterwards arife. He makes no dif- 
cowry, in tracing the origin of dreams to the objects or ideas about 
which we have been occupied in our waking hours, and alfo to the 
ftate of the body, and the animal fpirits.<-The book contains many 
extracts from ancient and modern writers: it is rather amufing and en- 
tertaining, particularly in fome accounts which the Author gives of 
thofe whom he calls /emerambules, perfons who walk in their fleep,- and 
of vifionaries, but it has no great depth of thought or marks of genius. 
The Abbé employs one chapter in oppofing the celebrated Mr. Locke, 
who has exprefled fome doubt upon the point, whether the foul always 
thinks, becaufe after a’ profound fleep, we often do not remember, that 
we have, during that time, had any ideas :—it muft be acknowledged 
that this feems to be but a flender argument againft it.—The work con- 
cludes with extracts from Artemidorus of Eph:fus, and fome other ancient 
authors, concerning the art of interpreting dreams ; which fufficiently 
fhew its futility. R 


Art..16. Tableau du Bonheur Domeftique, fuivi de quelques Difcours 
fur des Verités intéreffantes de Religion et de la Morale. Par 
Mnf. Formey.—A View of Domeftic Happinefs, to which are 
added fome Difcourfes upon important Subjects of Religion 
and Morality. 12mo. Amfterdam, 1766. 


The Anthor of thefe difcourfes is well known in the learned world b 
many works which he has publifhed. If he is too hafty and diffufe in 
his writings, it mutt alfo be faid, that they are upon fubjeéts of import . 
ance, ard have a tendency to do fervice to mankind. —The work before 
us is introduced with a long preliminary difcourfe, in which, after have 
ing juftly obferved, that it is part of the office of a Chriftian preacher, 
to enforce re/ative duties, he employs feveral pages in confidering the 
different kinds of oratory fuitable to the pulpit. We find here fome fen- | 
fible obfervations, but nothing very ftriking or new; and asthis part of « 
the work has no‘immediate conneétion with the fubjeéts on which he 
profeffedly treats, it has rather the appearance of a defign to {well the 
volume. 

The four fermons, which he has entitled, 4 View of Domeftic Happi- 
nefs, are intended not only to recommend the conjugal flate, but to af- 
fit perfons in their choice, and lead them to the proper views with 
which ‘they fhould enter. into that moft important conneétion, fo as to 
obtain all its advantages. In his method of treating this fubjeét, he 
fhews both his piety and knowlege of mankind, | 

Nine difcourfes upon important fubjects of religion finifh this volugga 
They are plain, ferious, and practical. R.. e : 


Art, I 7. Theocriti Reliquia utroque Sermone cum Scholits Gracis et 
Comimentariis integris Henrici Stephani, ‘Jofephi Scaligeri,* et 
5 faaci 
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Tfaaci Cafaubem: ; curavit hance Editionem, &c. &e. The 

orks of Theocritus, in Greek and Latin, with the Greek 
Scholia, and Commentaries of H. Stephens, Jof. Scaliger, 
and H. Cafaubon ;—revifed, corre&ted, and illuftrated with 
additional Obfervations-by Jo. Jam. Reifke. Leipfic. 4to, 
‘2 Vol. 1766. 


Notwithftanding the marks of hafte and inaccuracy that are to be 
found in this edition of Theocritus, it is certainly the beft that has yet 
appeared. Befides the notes of Stephens, Scaliger, and Cafaubon, and 
tnany ufeful remarks, taken from the works of different critics, who 
have occafionally explained fome difficult paffages in Theocritus, the 
earned and laborious Editor has added many judicious notes and illuf- 
trations of his own. _* 

It is propér, however, to acquaint our Readers, that the price of this 
edition is confiderably increafed by an abfurd and enormous index of 


‘about threé handred pages. Mr. Reifke committed this part of his tafk 
‘tO a young man who appears to have'been very ill qualified for it; at 


Jeaft to have had nothing but indu/fry to recommend him. He has been 
wrong-headed enough not only to point out all the places where each 
word of Theotritus is to be met with, but likewife to fet down feveral 
iof the words which go before and after it, and fometimes whole verfes : 
‘which, befides the abfurdity of it, renders the fize.of the two volumes 
very difproportionate. ee a. 


Art. 18. Fo. Fac. Reifke Animadverfionum ad Greces Autores, 

~ Volumen V. quo, Libanius, Artemidorus, et Callimachus pertrac= 
tantur, &c.—The fifth Volume of Mr Reifke’s Obfervations 
on the Greek Authors ; containing -his Remarks upon Liba- 
nius, Artemidorus, &c. &c. Leipfic. “8vo. 1766. — 


In this, as in all the other works of Mr, Reifke, there are evident 
marks of extenfive reading, vaft application, and great learning. There 
are, at the fame'time, evident marks of hafte and inattention, fo that, 
were the Author to engage in fewer undertakings, he would perhaps be 
a much more ufeful member of the republic of Ietters.—This fifth vo- 
Jume, we ate told, will foon be followed by a fixth ; and Mr. Reifke 
gives us likewife reafon to expeét from him a new edition of De- 


mofthenes. | | ; oe 


Art. 19. A,Cor. Celfi de Medicina Libri offo; ex fide vetuftiffime- 
~ rum Librorum recenfuit, Se. ce. Car. Chrift. Kraufe.——-The 
Eight Books of Celfus, with the Notes and Obfervations of 
Scaliger, Cafaubon, Almeloveen, Morgagni, &c.  Revifed, 
corrected and illuftrated with additional Remarks, by Char. 


= Kraufe. Leipfic. 8vo. 1766. 


his edition of Celfus is evidently preferable to any of the preceding 
editions. ‘The Editor is very happy in many of his@erre&ions, and his 
zemarks fhew him to be a man of learning and judgment. : 


R. 


Art. 20. 


— 
-_- 
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Art. 20. Mémoires fur L’ Egypte ancienne et moderne, fuvis dune 
Defcription du Golfe Arabique ou de la Mer Rouge.—Obferva- 
tions concerning ancient and modern Egypt, together with a 
Defcription of the Arabic Gulf or Red Sea. By Monf. 
D’Anville. 4to. Paris, 1766. an 


Monf. D’Anville’s accurate and extenfive knowledge both of antient 
and modern geography, is well known.—This work does honour to his 
abilities, and throws great light upon many paflages of Herodotus and 
Diodorus Siculus. A further account of this work may be expedied. 


Art. 21. Potiores Philofophia recentioris Controverfia, ec. ion 
_A View of the principal Controverfies in modern Philofophy. 
By Mich. Chrif. Hanovius. Leipfic. 8vo. 1766. ws, 


Vv 


This work is defigned for the ufe of young ftudents, to give them 2 


fhort view of the different fentiments, and principal controverfies, of 
modern philofophers. The Author writes with fuch clearnefs, preci- 
fion, and elegance, that thofe who have made the greateft progrefs in. 
their ftudies, will perufe his performance with pleafure. R 


Art. 22. De Deo Taranueno Commentatio.—An Enquiry concern 
-ing the God: Taranuenus. Jena. 8vo. 1766. 


The following infcription was found upon an altar dug up in the 
neighbourhood of Heilbrun: Deo TaranuenoVeratius Primus ex juffu.— 
Taranuenus, we are told by Mr. Profefflor Walch, the Author of this 
learned work, is a Celtic word, with a Latin termination, and is the 
name of one of the gods that were worfhipped by the ancient Germans, 
called by Lucan Taran. The god Taran, or Tanar, (thunder). was 
among the. Germans what Fupiter Tonans was among the Greeks and 
Romans.—As to Veratius, it is the name of a Roman foldier who be- 
Jonged to a garrifon-in the place where the altar was. difcovered ;: it 
having been a cuftom among the Romans to confecrate fuch monuments: 
to the deities of the feveral countries where they refided.—The words 
ex juffu fignify that the god Tanar had ordered Veratius, in-a dream or 
vifion, to ere&t this altar to him.—Thefe feveral explications Mr, Walch 
endeavours to juftify, and what he fays in fupport of them appears ex- 
tremely probable. In the courfe of his work he illuftrates feveral other 
points of antiquity, and gives a very curious hiftory of the eighth legion, 
which feems to have continued upwards of feventy years in Germany. - 


Art. 23. Georg. Chrif?. Gebaueri F. C. et Antece{f. Primar. Vef- 
tigia: Furis Germanici Antiquiffima in Corneli Tacitt Germania 
obvia, five Differtationes 22. in varia aurei illus Libelli: Bécay. 
¥c.— Twenty-two Differtations on various Paflages in Ta— 
citus’s Account of Germany, &c. By Geo..Chrift. Gebauer. 
Gottingen. 8vo. 1766. 


Thofe who are fond of German antiquities will read thefe learned: 
differtations with pleafure, The greateft part of them were at-firft owe 
hihhed 





ced 
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‘or. lifhed feparately, but were become fcarce, and the public was défirous 
of feeing them collected in one volume. The very learned Author has, 
accordingly, revifed and corrected them, and added fome new ones.— 
The titles of them are as follow: 1. De regio nomine apud Romanos. 
2. De regia potéftate apud Germanos. 3. De regia fucceffione apud Ger- 
manos. 4. De mibilitate veterum Germanorum. 5. De comitatu princie 
pum. Germanicorum. 6. De comitiis veterum Germanorum, 7. De da'e 
< velerum Germanorum. 8. De ritu nuptiarum vet. Germ. 9. De potefate 

patria vet. Germ. 10. De ;oteftate dominica vet. Germ. 1. De kiber- 

finitate vet. Germ. 12. De Aleaet fite vet. Germ. 13. De jure fucce/- 
il fiontyn apud veteres Germanes. 14. De judiciis vet. Germ. 15. De re 

judiciaria militaria vet. Germ, 16. De judiciis capitalibus vet. Germ. 
0 17. De judi tis non cazitalibus vet. Germ. 18. De bomicidif ‘nin cazitali 
- apud wet. Germ. ejufque multa, Weregeldo. 19. De pascitate adulterio- 
rum apud vet. Germ 20. De Jupplicio aduleerarum: apud vet. Germ. 
21. De flagisiis Paganis et i1s que dé judiciis Paganis Vicanifque reflabant. 
22. De jure facrorum apud Germanos. 

Thefe feveral fubjects are ditcufled with great erudition ;—the laft dif- 
fertation is new, and contains many curious and intereiting particulars 
concerning the religion of the antient Germans, who, according’ to our 
Author, acknowledged only one invifible deity, the creator and gover- 
nor of all things. | cation R 


i at 


7 


Art. 24.--Maximes et Charattireside Morale et ‘de Politique; e.— 
Moral and:Political Maxims and Charaéters. By Mr. de Mo- 
fer, tranflated from the German. 12mo, Utrecht, 1767. 


An-entertaining and inftrudtive work; abannding with bold and 
manly ftrokes, with which every reader of genius and fpirit will be 
highly pleafed. “T R 


Art.25. Hiffoire de la Republic de Venife, depuis fa Foundation 
_jufgu’ a prefent, par Monfieur L? Abbe Laugier... Tam, 8 & 9.— 
The Eighth and Ninth Volumes of Abbé Laugier’s. Hiftory 
of theRepublic of Venice, from:itsoF oundation to the pre- 
dent,Pime. © Patis.. 12mo0..1766. MNGi 6TI3I0 s 


This work has, defervedly, met with-a, favourable reception from the 
public, <The two. new volumes are,,net inferior to any of the pre- 
ceding. —-The ingenious Author promifes three more, R 

- 


Art. 26, Hiftaire du Bas-Empire, en commengent a Conftantin le 

' Grand, Par Monf. Le Beau, &e.. Tom. 9 & 10.——The 

Ninth.and .Tenth Volumes of Monf. Le Beau’s Hiftory of 

| the Lower Empire, beginning with Conftantine the Great. 
‘r2mo. Paris, 1766. 


The merit of this work is fuficiently known ;—thefe two volumes 
comprehend the interval of time fiom the year 527 to the year 554» 
and do honour to the Author’s abilities. RR 


| | | Art. 27. 
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Art. 27. Hifloire de Bertrand du Guefelin, Comte de Longueville,” 

Connétable de France, par Mr. Guyard de Berville—The Hif- 

_ tory of Bertrand du Guefelin, Conftable of France, &c. By 
Mr. Guyard de Berville. 12mo, 2 Vols. Paris. 


This work has little to recommend it in point of compofition ; the 
manners of the times, however, in which Du Guefelin lived, his many 
heroic and romantic deeds, the genius of ancient chivalry, &c. will en- 
tertain and intereft the reader, who is pleafed with a view of times and 
manners {fo different from his own. R 


Art. 28. Traité des Stratagémes permis a la Guerre.—A Treatife 
concerning the Stratagems allowed in War, or Remarks on 
Polyznus atid Frontinus, with Obfervations on the Battles 
of Pharfalia and Arbella. By Mr. J. De M—, Lieutenant- 
Colonel of Foot. r2mo. Metz. 1766. 


It is impofible to read this fhort treatife, without conceiving a 
very favourable opinion of the Author of it, who appears to be an of- 
ficer of great humanity, of a very delicate fenfe of honour, and to have 
a fincere abhorrence of all‘the paltry, little arts of treachery and perhe 
dioufnefs, Frontinus and Polyznus make no diftin&tion between thofe 
ftratagems which a-e authotifed by the principles of honour, and’ thofe 
which are condemned by them. The Author of this treatife is much 
more de icate, and allows of nothing but what is fair, open, and ho- 
n urable. R 


Art. 29. Laocoon: oder uber die grenzen der Mablery und Poefie, 
&¥c.—Laocoon, or a Treatife concerning the Limits which 
feparate Painting and Poetry, &c. By Mr. Leffing. 12mo. 
Berlin, 1766. 


Mr. Lefling is well known in the republic of letters, by feveral 
works, and particularly by his very ingenious Fables.—The perform- 
ance now before us does honour to his talte and judgment, and will af- 
ford both entertainment and inftructton to every Reader who is conver- 
fant with the fine arts.—IJt contains fome abfervations, which appear 
to us to be very pertinent and judicious, upon Mr. Spence’s Poly- 
metis, Count Caylus’s book, entitled, Tad/caux tires del’ Iliade de Hoe 
mere, 3c. andWinckelmann’s treatife of Art among the Ancients. 


Art. 30. DiGionnaire a’ Anecdotes, de Traits fingulieres et Charac- 
terijligues, Hifteriettes, Bons Mots, Naivites, Saillies, Reparties 
ingenieufes, Fc. DiQionary of Anecdotes, little Stories, in- 
genious Repartees, &c. In Two Parts. 12mo. Paris, 
17066. 


The Author of this Di&tionary has placed under different articles, a 
variety of h ftorical fats and anecdstes, with a view to exemplify and 
illuflrate moral virtues. He attacks what is ridiculous by a lively turn 

rather 
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gather than a prave moral fentence, and characterizes virtues and vices 

} more frequently by facts than by reflections. Reafon, he obferves very 
juftly, is fomewhat dull of hearing, in the generality of mankind; and 

the beft way to gain their attention, is to place fuch objets before them 

as they can fee and handle. Now faéts which imprefs their, imagina- 

tion, arreft their attention, and, confequently, are more likely to be 

ufeful to them, than dry precepts which always leave them cold and 

> languid.—As to the merit of the work, we fhall only fay, that it. is 


publications of this kind. 


compiled wjth more tafte and judgment, than is ufually met with in 


BR. 


Art. 31. Infiruétions importantes au Peuple, fur L’ Occonamie Ani- 


a J 2 


male.—Important Inftructions to the People, concerning the 
Animal Oeconomy ; containing a general Account of the 


i Parts of the Human Body, and the different Diforders to 
; which they are liable, with the moft proper Methods of Cure. 


Being a Supplement to Dr. Tiflot’s Advice to the People. By 


: ; . Dr. Philip Fermin. ramo. Hague, 1766. 


The very favourable reception which Tiffot’s excellent work met 

with from the public, has encouraged the ;Author of this performance 

| to fupply what he thought wanting in ite+Tiflot confines himfelf to 
| thofe difeafes which require fpeedy relief, “and takes notice of few chro- 
nical diforders, though they are very common. Dr. Fermin, to fupply 

this deficiency, confines himfelf to chronical diforders, and: gives a’ 

clear, diltinét, and concife view of what the ableft phyficians have faid 

in regard to them.—His defign is highly commendable, and he has no 


inconfiderable fhare of merit in the execution of it. 


R. 


_ Art. 32. Mémoires pour fervir a L’Hifloire de la Maifon de Bran- 


debourg. D’apres L’Original. Par le Rox de Prusse. 





Memoirs of the Houfe of Brandenbourg. Written by the 
King of Pruffia. In One large Vol. in Quarto. Berlin, 


«1767. 


Of this very curious, important, and elegant work, juft imported 
from Berlin, by Meff. Becket and De Hondt, we fhall give an ample 


ccount, if poffible, in our next Review. 
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To the REMARKABLE PAssAGEs in this 
VOLUME, 


N. B. To find any particular Book, or Pamphlet, /ee the 
Table of Contents, prefixed to the Volume, 


A. 
Reapte, his treatife on felf- 
knowlege commended, 507. 
ADMINISTRATIONS, human; of 


political affairs, great imperfec- - 


tion of, 279. Farther remarks 
on, 516. 

Aputtery, poetical ftory of, 
329- 

Acvionsy Dr. his letter to Mr. 
Hill, giving fome account oF 


France, 443. 
AGRICULTURE, effe&s of, as'to 


population, 370. Premiums for ’ 


the improvement of, given by 
the Society of Arts, &c, con- 
fider’d, 420. 

Air, and fituation, influence of, 
fometimes over-rated, 561... . 

ALEXANDER, the Great, his in- 
vafion of India, Hift. of, very 
romantic, 8, 

Avexanper, of Lycopolis, ‘his 
teftimony in favour of Chriftia- 
nity, 271. 


ANIMALS, cruelly treated by m man- ° 


kind, 79. 

fundamental principle 
. of their multiplication, 368. 

ANTHONY, a noted leduaies 
Chriftian, ftory of 385. His 





cruel perfecution and ‘death, sal 7 
Buxcacw:ranvns, account of, 


386. 

AnTinous, famous fate: of, Te. 
marks on, 478. fe dnies Te, 

ArBuTus, a ftrawberry tree,” lot. 
rifhes extraordinarily: in. trelend, 

°9 

Pt se how far prejudicial toa 

ftate, 564. 


*- 
aye + 6@aecy 
- é te 


Auncient Tale modernized, 
g2Qcd1 | 
AvuTHorITyY, parental, foundation 

of, 528. 


Acons. Lord, his impeach- 
) ment, 6. 
Bazin, meaning of that name, 566. 
Benevo.Lence, — philofophically 
difcuffed, 266, 


' ‘Berixe, ‘Captain, his voyages to 


Kamtfchatha, 512. 


Berrncesr, Mr, how deceived in 


regard to fome factitious foffils, 
115 58»0 Unhappy Effect of that 
deception, ibid. 

Beatin,.Mr. his obfervations on 
the motion of the blood, 561. 
BiceTRE, prifon of, deferibed, 

 109;° 198. 

Budob,’ obfervations on the mo- 
tom of, 1564) 

Bourrvuy Mr, his account of a 
dropfysof the pericardium, 562 


» Braman, the degitlatos of India, 


account of, 8. 
Baiasr OL, Earl of, articles of his 


impeachment, 45- 


Bruxy ERE, his Charatters charac- 


terized, . | 
Bicrinciina D. of, impeached, 


“"¢."-6 


| 2 


ALvist pis his "Gllowers 
guilty of perfecution, 385. 
Canarg,..for inland navigation, 

tend to reduce the high prices of 


provifions, 378. 
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IN DE X. 


Cato, his famous fpeech in Lu- 
can’s Pharfalia, tranflated into 
French profe, 501—Rowe’s ver- 
fion of the fame, ibid. 

Cities, how far advantageous to 
a country, 376. 

Cuarcipius, his teftimony of 
the truth of the Chriftian Reli- 
gion, 270. 

Cuaries I, King of England, 
his charaéter, by Monf. Mehe- 
Ban, 5425 : 

CuHarron, Montaigne’s Ape, 
507. 

Cuurcu puppet-fhews what, 495. 

CLEMENCY, to Criminals, fome- 
times injurious to the public. 
404. 

CLeoPaTRA, panegyric on that 
celebrated beauty, 485. 

CLeRxs, in public offices, , their 
inadequate falaries pathetically 
reprefented, 237. 

Ciimare, influence of, on the 
laws and manners of mankind, 
341. 

Ciive, Lord, eftimate of his 
princely fortune, 248. 

Coat-Mines, account of the va- 
pours in, $53. 

Cotonies, Britifh, in America, 
thoughts on their difadvantage- 
Ous fituation, population, &c. 
388, 431. View of their com. 
modities, produce, &c. 432. 

ConjectTurinc, art of, develo- 
ped, 525, 528, 

Corsican , their ftruggle for 
I:be:ty unfavorably reprefented, 
475- 

Corn, the bounty on, for expor- 
tation, controverted, 322. De- 
fended, 391, 418. 

D. 


Amps, in coal mines, ac- 
count of, 553. 

Lang, his prophecies conne&ted 
with the revelation of St. John, 
150, 

Dausenton, M. his defcription 
of a dwarf, 540. 

| ela his doctrine arbitrary, 
50%. 


DisconTENT, cave of, poetically 
defcribed, 352. 

Dock-Yarps, royal, enormous 
waite of fhip-timber in them, 
158. 

Basaus, futility of paying any 
regard to them, 571. 

Douctas, Capt, his trial, 397. 

Drinkxinc, facred, account of, 
358. 

a of the pericardium, re- 
markable cafe of, 562. 

Dwarr, defcription of one, kept 
in the King of Poland’s palace, 


539. 
E 


SreemM, the natural defire of, 
produces both the beft and 
worft effedls, 318. 
Eve, an adept in metaphyfical 
learning, 360. 


F. 
Aitn, juftification by, the 
reafonablenefs of this doctrine 
contended for, 217. 
Farms, monopolizing of, difad- 
vantageous to land-owners, 321. 
Farther thoughts on this fubjeét, 
410. 
Fropat fyftem, its origin and 
hitory, 29. 
Finca, Lord, impeached, 6, 
Fox-Cuace, poetically defcribed, 
F Rh cE, fome account of, in the 
laft century, 445. 
G 


AVEL-KIND, account of that 
cultom, 346 
Gentus, its charaéteriftic indica- 
tions, 436. Moft vigoroufly 
difplayed in the early uncultiva- 
ted periods of fociety. 439. 
GENTOo-wives, origin of the 
cuftom of their burning them- 
felves on the funeral piles of 
their hafbands, 11. Remarka- 
ble ftory of one, 14. Apology 
for this cuftom, 16. 
Germany, account of the refor- 
mation in, from pepery, 544. 
GovERN-= 











IN DE X. 





GovernMENT, end of, affigned, 
366. How far inftuenced by 
the fpirit of a people, 367. 
conftitution of, what the moft 
fimple, 563. 

Granapva, former flourifhing 
ftate of that province, 551. 

Grenvitie, Mr. his adminiftra- 
tion feverely reprefented, 143, 
150. Poetic encomium on, 
33%. Hus adminiftration vindi- 
cated, 75. 

Guetrarp, Mr. his account of 
the abforbfion of the river 
Meufe, 556. 

GuiL.ion, Clabde, beheaded for 
eating flefh on a fihh dav, 


386. 
H. 


Auirax, Lord, his impeach- 
ment, 7. 

Hatter, Baron, his account of an 
epidemical diforder in Swiffer- 
land, 560. } 

Hamet, Mr. Du, his account of 
the damps.in,coal mines, 553. 


Fis bec ara arena 10- 
meter and other fubjects, 559. 


Happiness, philofophical difqui- 
fition concerning, 266. 

Hesrew leters, their high an- 
tiquity, 136. Points, ufe of, 
expleded, 355, 

Hetvetius, Mr. a tract falfely 
afcribed to him, 234. 

Heresy, perfecution for, repre- 
hended, 383. 

Hirt, Abraham, anecdotes of his 
life, 442. 

History, its great utility to phi- 
lofophers, ib. Different ways of 
writing it, ib, New way of 
teaching it, 534. 

Homer, the beauties of his poem 
derived from the character of 
the times and the country in 
which he lived, 5c4. 

Horace, pleafes us more in 
his epiftles than in his odes, 
539°: 

Horse, 
160. 


curious anatomy of, 





Horses, great increafe of, raifes 
the price of provifions, 390. 
Human nature, its general cha- 
racteriftics philofophically dif 

cufled, 221, 257. 

Hume, David, his objeétions to 
the doctrine of miracles anfwer- 
ed, 187. 

Hurcuinsoxirans, famous for 
abufing our mott learned men 
and beit philofophers, 357. 

remarkavle for 

their zeal for the doctrine of 

the Trinity. 358. 


I. 
Esus, variety of myftical mean- 
ing in that name, 411. 
its influence on 





IMAGINATION, 
tafte, 437. 
JMPEACHMENT Of peers, manner 

of, I. 

Inclofure of wafte lands recom- 
mended, 393. 

InocuvaTion, for the fmall pox, 
fecret for the modern practice 
of, 413, 414. Reflections on, 
by M, D’Alembert, 529. 

Inquisition, how firft introduced 
into Caftile, 551. Character of 
that infernal court, ib. 

Isa BELLA, Queen of Caftile, her 
character, 550. 

Isaian, ch, vil, Vv. 13-16, ex- 
plained, 493. 

Jutran, Emperor, his regard for 
the Jews, and attempt to rebuild 
the temple, critically enquired 
into, 271. His teitimony to 
the truth of the Chriftian reli- 
ion, 277. His character, 278. 


K. 
AMTSCHATHA, voyages tO, 
11. 
ge eel Lord, his improve- 
ments at Killarney, 307. 
Kennicott, Dr. ftriftures on his 
collating fcheme, 134. 
Kittarney, lake of, deferibed, 
3c6. Another defcription of 


that delightful place, 313. 
Ppz 
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Know rece, human, obftacles to 
the progrels of, 523. 


L. 
Aws, their great object, in 
all communiues, the fecurity 
of property, 518. 

Lewis XIV. Anecdotes relating 
to his behaviour at his death, 
548, 

Lewis XV. Pompous panegyric 
on-his reign, 513. 

Lipanius, the fophift, fome ac- 
count of, 278. 


‘Loss, Dr. his diary humoroufly 


confidered, 244. 

Love, philofophically confidered, 
2596 

Reina charaéter of, as a poet, 
497- Criticifm on Marmontel’s 
tranflation of his Pharfalia, 498. 

Luter, account of, by a Roman 
Catholic, 544. 

Luxury defined, 371. Its con- 
nexion with wealth, ib, Farther 
defined and explained, 469, 
518. : 

M. 

ACALLESTER, Mr. his 

adventures in France, 106, 
His account of the Bicetre, 109. 
What paffed between him and a 
prifoner there, 200. His dif- 
covery of the pretender’s ma- 
Chinations, 210, His arrival 
in England, and reception by 
the miniltry, 213. 

Man, his inftinctive propentfities, 
257. His paffions and affections 
excited and nourifhed by fociety, 
262. Intellectual powers, 263. 

His philofophical hiltory, 506, 

10. 

Maxi, enquiry into the 
principles of union among, 
261. Of war and difputation, 
263. How far their manners, 
&c. influenced by the climate, 
349. Multiplication of the natural 
and rational caufes of affigned, 
368. Political confequences of 
their diftribution into towns and 
villages, &c. 373. 


MatsrancHe, a follower of 
Defcartes, 508. 

Marta, affecting account of, 100. 

MarmontTet, Mr, his Belifarius 
cenfured, 570. 

MaskeEiyxe, Mr. his nautical 
almanack, 379. His opinion 
of Mr. Harrifon’s time-keeper, 
396. 

Masoreres, how far concerned 
in pointing the Hebrew bible, 
134. 

MaxiMeEs et Charafferes, §74+ 

Matrimony, pleafant icheme for 
paying the national debt, by 
repeaiing or altering that rite, 
249 

Mepicine, fyftematic, the fcourge 
of mankind, 526. 

Men, young, directions for the 
regulation of their conduct, 
46, ¢1. Their extravagance 
in drefs reprehended, 48. 

Meuse, river in France, account 
of its difappearance near Ba- 


Hille, 556. sbr~nrnrerctepieal 
Dirleditiaiaiees osama 


Miracies, Mr. Hume’s objec- 
tions to them anfwer’d, 87. 

Mompesson, Sir G. impeached, 
6. 

Money defined, 371. Its connex- 
ion with agriculture, ib. 

Monracue, Lady M. Wortley, 
her fentiments on nurfing chil- 
dren, 477, Onthe Venus de 
Medicis, 478. 

Mowraicng; {ketch of the cha- 
racter of his effays, 507. 

MonTALeMBERT, Mr. his account 
of the Ruffian ftoves, 

Moratity, the moft perfe& of 
all the fciences, 524. 

Morcan, Dr. gains the prize- 
medal at Philadelphia, 24. 

Moses, his petition to be blotted 
out of the book of God, exe 
plained, 493. 

MosuHerm, Dr. his obfervation on 
the fiory of the crofs appearing 
to Conftantine, 275. 

Mu my, defcription of one found 
in Auvergne, 537. 

NaTions, 
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N. 
aTions, hiftory of, in their 
rude ftate, 341, 348. By 
what methods they may arrive at 
the greateft poflible grandeur, 
565. How far influenced and 
preferved by the laws of nature, 
O76 
N 6a Mr. his letter to Mr, 
Hill, giving an account of the 
death of Mr. Corteene, 445. 
Norroxrk, D. of, article of his 
impeachment, 4. 
Nortu-AmMeEricans, view Of, in 
their focial ftate, 345. 
Nursinc children, See Suck- 
LING. 
O. 
Economy, political, explain- 
ed, 280—282. 
Orrorp, E. of, impeached, 5, 6. 
ARLIAMENT, the nation un- 
equally reprefented in, 33- 
The remedy of this grievance 
warmiy recommended, ib. Re- 
flections on fome proceedings of, 
with refpect to patents, 301. 
and with regard to the freedom 
of the prefs, 303. 
Pasca., sketch of his character as 
a writer, 509. 

Peers of the realm, manner of 
impeaching, 1. 

Peopte, number of, in Great- 
Britain and Ireland, 429. 

PersECUTION, reprehended, 384° 

PeTRIFACTIONS, account of fome 
curious ones in the Emperor’s 
cabinet at Vienna, 357. 

PHILOSOPHER Cefinec, 522. 

PuHiLosopHeERs, venerable charac- 
ter of among the ancients, 567. 

Pirt, Mr. fharp inveciive againtt 

_ him, 129. 

Piautvs, his comedies characte- 
rized, 177. New fcenes added 
to the Aulularia, to fupply the 
want of tho'e tnat are loft, 178. 

Port«y, reflections on, 530. 

Poticrac, Cardinal, his Anti- 

Lucretius characterized, 190; 
{pecimens ot Mr. \anning’s 
tranflation of that poem, ib. 





Poot, Michael de la, impeached, s. 

Poor, regulations of propofed, 
laws relating to, ought to be 
abolifhed, 421. | 

PoruLaTion, how far affected 
by-agriculture, 170. Decreafe 
of, owing to the monopolizing 
of farms, 389. Thoughts on 
the decreafe of population in 
England, 429. 

PorTUGAL, our conneétions with, 
inveltigated, 68. 

Porus, King, an imaginary be- 
ing, 8. 

Prayer, the pleafures attending 


the due difcharge of that duty,, 


$4. 

PrResBYTERIANS, their near ap- 
proach to the eftablifh’d church, 
219. 

Disuan ENITURE, the right of, 2 
badge of Norman flavery, 34. 
PRoFANATION, perfecution for, 

reprehended, 383. 

Propuets, Jewifh, Hutchinfo- 
nian account of, 358. Their 
prophecies faid to come from 
heaven in dreams, &c, ib. 

ProvipDENCE, divine arguments 
for, from the perfeftions of De- 
ity, 52. from the general laws 
and conftitution of the world, 
53. Objections to, from the ir- 
regularities and evils feen in the 
world, confider’d, 81. 

Provisions, fcarcity of enquired 
into, 72, 74. Hints relating 
to, 77. Farther thoughts on, 
322. Various caufes of, 389. 

PuNnIsHMENTS, legal, for certain 
crimes, too fevere in moft 
countries, 382, 


Q. 
Usxers abufed by one of 
O the Hutchinfonian champi- 


ONS, 359- 
° 


OcHEFOuCAULT, {ketch of, 
the character of his maxims, 
507. 

RuTHERFORTH, Dr. his notions 
oi church iubicriptions, &c, 
coutoverted, 451. 

S criFice, 
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IN DE X, 


Acririce piacular, of the 
death of Chrift, its fuper-ex- 
cellency, 247. 

SarceEnT, Mr. account of his infti- 
tution of a prize medal, in the 
college of Philadelphia, 24. 

Sau nDERSON, profeffor, his life, 37. 
His wonderful fenfe of feeling, 
39. the note. Joke pafled on the 
univerfity of Cambridge, for 
electing him into the Lucafian 
chair, 40. 

SecTARIEs, the proper behaviour 
toward them, from thofe of the 
eftablifhed church, fet forth, 


219. 


Sense, common, fatal negle& of, 


by philofophers and divines, 
115. and by all mankind, in 
all ages, 116. 

SHAKESPEARE, his want of learn- 
ing, 153. 

SHanpy, Triftram, entertaining 
paffages from, 94—102. 

SHasTAau, the bible of the Gen- 
toos, account of, 8—1z2. 

Sim, original, explained, 18. 

SLavery, thoughts on, 521. 

Smitu, Dr. his oration in the col. 
of Philadelphia, 25, 

Society, general origin of, 519. 

Somers, Ld. his impeachment, 7. 

Spencers impeached, 6. 

Squire, Bifhop, account of his 
life and writings, 252. 

Sterne, Mr. a literary Harle- 
quin, 93. His writings cenfured 
and commended, 102. 

Sroves, Ruffian, for warming 
rooms, defcribed, 555. 

STRaFFoRD, Earl of, reflexions 
on the political confequences of 
his death, 302; and the Par- 
liament’s reftoring his honours, 
&c. to his children, ib. 

Stropre, M. his diflection of a 
mummy, 538. 

Stusss, Mr. his curious anatomy 
of the horfe, 160. Panegyric 
on his paintings, 407. 

SusscripTions, to church fyf- 
tems, arraigned, 451-459. 

Suckuinc children, by their own 
mothers, wittily contended for, 


477* 


SurFock, Duke of, articles of his 
impeachment, 4. 

Acirus, his account of the 
ancient Germans, differta- 
tion on, 573. 

TARANUENUS, account of that 
deity, 573. 

Taste, its influence on imagina- 
tion, 4338. 

Tavistock, late Marquis of, his 
fate compared with that of Ab- 
falom, 336. 

Tempe of Jerafalem, Julian’s 
attempt to rebuild it, critically 
enquired into, 271—278. 

THornton, Mr. his fupplement 
to the Aulularia of Plautus, 
178. 

Timser, planting of, remark on, 
420. 

Tissot, Dr. fupplement to his Ad- 
vice to the People, 576. 

Trave and fndafity. reciprocal 
connexion between, 466. Prin- 
ciples, modes, and confequences 
of, 467—475. 

TRAVELLING, in a ftage-coach, 
humouroufly defcribed, 408. 
Tytne, in kind, arguments a- 

gainft, 250. 
Aniry, often the ground of 
men’s contempt of relig. 218. 

Vapours, in coal-mines, account 
of, 553-0 
EIL, or partition between the 
holy of holies and the temple, 
myftical account of, 359. 

Venus of Medicis, Lady M. YW 
M's remarks on, 478. 

ViICIssITUDES, pernicious to a 
itate, 565. 

Viroit, remarks on, and on his 
Englifh tranflators, 337. His 
defcription of an harveft ftorm, 
338. Of rural happinefs, Sc. ib. 

VotTaire, Mr. fevere, character 
of him and his writings, 566; 
faid to be illiterate, 568. Critical 
examen of his irreligious publi- 
cations recommended, 569. 

Apman, Mrs, courted by 
unkle Toby, g6. 

Watcu, Mr. his account of the 
god T’aranuenis, 573. 

8 WILKES, 
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Witkes, Mr. his account:of his Wotsey, Cardinal, articles of his 
application to the D.of G. 405. impeachment, 4—6. 


His apology, 406. Y. 
Wivtiam III. his charaéter, 548. Ounc, Dr, his life, 41. Exe 
Wircnes burnt at Wartfburg, ‘J traéts from his NightThoughts, 
299. At Geneva, ib. 42. the note. His farcafm on 


Voltaire, 45. 





ERRATA in this VOLUME, 


Rev. for Fanuary. 
Page 25, |. 5, dele zz. 
— 33, |. 11 from the bottom, for that, read yet. 
— 46, ].2, for deferred, read referred. 
—— ib. |. 10, for st appears, read they appear. 
—— ib. ]. 15, for the, read that. 
—— ib. ]. 9 from the bottom, for excufes, read exceffes. 
— 48, par. 3, ]. 9, for there, read their. 
—— 74, par. 3, 1. 6, for therewith, read wherewith. 
— ib. par. 5, 1. 4, for we do, read we do not. 
— 80, 1. 3 of the Sermons, for Lev. xxvi. read Lev. xxvii. 


Rev. for February. 
— 83, par, 4,+]. 8, dele of 
—— ib. 1. 13, for evil, which, read evil of which. 
—— 85, 1. 15, for we able, read we be able, 
—— 91, 1. 6, for Me, read We. 


—— 96, par. 4, dele who. 
—— 97, par. 2, ]. 3, for caufes, read cafes. 


—— 104, |. ante penult. for /ome, read foon. 
—— 129, par. 2, 1. penult. for far, read fair. 
—— 134, |. ante penult. for N. Teft. which, read in which. 
142, par. 5, 1. 3, for /rendus, read Ireneus. 
—— 156, par. 2. 1. g—10, (in the account of Mr. Patter- 
fon’s plan) for a public paffage, read public paffages. 
Rev. for March. 
—— 240, 1. 6 of the poetry, for Has, read Have. 
241, 1. 2 of the poetry, put a comma at /par’d, and 
dele the comma after finger, 
—— 246, 1. ult. of the chara&ter of Dr. Dodwell’s Book, 
after from, put his model. 


Rev. for April. 


w—— 280, 1. 10, place a comma at taxes, and dele the femi- 
colon after intere/ts. 








Rev. for ‘Fune. 


—— 476, 1. 7, for neceffaries, read companies. 
— 485, 1]. 9, for almanac-maker, read almanac-maker’s com- 
panion. 
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